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EDITORIAL 


The London Editor's diffidence will probably suppress 
any reference in THE GRAMOPHONE to “ Christopher 
Stone Speaking,” but he will hardly venture to excise this 


advice to read his delightful book. 


HE October Editorial brought me _ several 

interesting letters. One correspondent, whose 
letter has disappeared in the steadily rising drift 
of correspondence that threatens to bury the little 
house in which I am now living, was anxious that the 
mistake of printing Massingham for Massinger should 
be corrected as soon as possible. He was, however, more 
intent upon arguing that | had done Shakespeare a 
monstrous injustice by suggesting that his fame really 
rested upon the four great tragedies. I might have 
added some of the comedies and the historical plays, 
but the point | was trying to make was that by neglect- 
ing the second-class work of the great writer we fail to 
appreciate his true significance. Another letter from 
our esteemed contributor Mr. P. G. Hurst must really 
be printed in full, for it expresses admirably a point 
of view which I still impenitently believe to be a wrong 
point of view. 


“1 am at last giving way to temptation, and, against my 
better judgment, am swallowing the bait which you held out 
in your October Editorial. 

“1 need not quote it in full, but the passage I refer to is, of 
course, that in which you would have us think that you justify 
those singers who, while capable of being artists, prefer to 
‘ give the public what it wants ’ ; that you look askance at those 
who hold this to be reprehensible ; and, most provocative of 
all, make a colourable implication that those good singers who 
stick to their job do so only because they have no gift for 
sentimentality. 

‘*T need hardly say that I do not take this paragraph as an 
expression of your views, but merely as a kite. I, therefore, 
as a loyal contributor stood aside and awaited the avalanche. 
I did, however, ask the opinion of a discreet and reverend 
correspondent on the-matter, but received a reply to the effect 
that he was not going to fall into so obvious a trap! It may be 
that this is the attitude of others, and that in consequence I 
am to be the only fish you will catch. 

“If you bother to read ‘ Collectors’ Corner,’ you will almost 
certainly have gathered that I am an uncompromising foe of 
the kind of thing which you seem to defend, and that I could not 
take lying down a suggestion that artists of merit would sink 
to the level of those meretricious performers who are used 
by gramophone companies, wireless, and cinemas, to deceive 


secondary school audiences, if, by operation or otherwise, they 
could be deprived of their artistic sense. 

‘““If you heard Tauber’s broadcast last Sunday, you will 
probably agree with me that it was the best anti-Tauber 
propaganda that could have been devised. At best, he has 
only one register in his voice, and even if he can on occasion 
refrain from actual rudeness in his singing, I cannot understand 
why serious people bother with him. 

‘Gigli is good when he tries, but apart from him it is 
difficult to find a single tenor of the first class ; and what I 
deplore is that these third and fifth-raters should be called, 
and treated as, second Carusos, merely because they give the 
mob over-weight. 

‘It may be that the old standards have gone for ever ; 
but I hope you will agree with me that their places should be 
kept open, and not usurped by these heart-string-plucking 
gangsters, who think, and often find, that by bawling lieder 
occasionally they are really artists at bottom, and are elevating 
their slush and rubbish to the level of high art. And I hope 
still more that you will agree that those singers who have left 
behind them names worthy of their art did so through sticking 
to it, and not because ‘ they lack either a certain simplicity that 
enables them to sing rubbish with sincerity, or that technical 
elasticity which enables them to give their performance the 
appearance of sincerity.’ 

‘*T have joined issue with you in this matter in the most 
general way imaginable, as | know quite well that you agree 
with nearly every word I have written ; but as you raised the 
point, I have assumed that you meant it to be taken up; and 
as I perhaps represent the opposite extreme, these remarks, 
though expressed without eloquence, may offer you something 
to get your teeth into.” 


First of all for Tauber. He made his debut with 
Parlophone in an album of Schubert’s Winterreise—and 
by coincidence just as I wrote those words my secretary 
came into the room with the album of Winterreise 
which has just been published by His Master’s Voice 
with Gerhard Hiisch as the singer and Hanns Udo 
Moller as the accompanist. And now, of course, I have 
been playing them for an hour instead of getting on 
with the editorial, though I am not going to say any- 
thing more about the records this month except that 
they are lovely. To return to Tauber and that album 
of Winterreise of five or six years ago. It is out of my 
reach at the present moment, and I feel fairly certain 
from my memory of it that the performance given by 
Tauber was not so good as the present exquisite per- 
formance by Gerhard Hiisch. Still, it was a good 
performance and had nothing in common with the later 
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vocal tricks of Tauber which have so much ravished the 
public that he hardly ever attempts anything else. It is 
fairly clear that the failure of the Viennese tenor to 
repeat that first experiment was due either to the lack 
of support his records received from the public or to 
Tauber’s own belief that he could never attain the 
highest rank as a lieder singer, and that therefore he was 
entitled to exploit the individual talent with which 
nature had endowed him. The case of McCormack is 
different. Here is a tenor capable of singing supremely 
well Mozart and Handel, capable of singing extremely 
well Brahms, Schubert and Wolf, capable of singing 
extremely well Verdi and Puccini, capable of singing 
supremely well Irish folk songs, and capable of singing 
equally well the drawing-room ballad and the mushiest 
American sentiment. My argument is that he cannot be 
blamed for taking advantage of the least reputable 
aspect of his genius in order to earn a golden reward. 
I deny absolutely that John McCormack as a singer 
possesses any gift for sentimentality. The words and 
the tunes of many of his songs may be a greasy mess of 
sentimentality, but McCormack himself sings them with 
such sincerity and simplicity that he is capable of 
making the most sophisticated listener fancy that the 
songs are better than they really are. And that brings 
us to the question of what is a good song. Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Beethoven, Handel, and many 
another great composer have written exquisite music 
to words which disgust the man with poetic taste, 
and, indeed, so much has the music been allowed to 
take precedence of the words of a song that the most 
wretched piece of verbal balderdash if ennobled by the 
music of a great song-writer is not considered to 
handicap the song in the estimation of people of taste 
Yet poets might claim with justice that the great 
composers who have set bad poems to music have 
committed a much greater crime against art than a 
singer like McCormack when he lends his voice to 
sentimental words set to a sentimental tune. 

The second part of Mr. Hurst’s letter raises an entirely 
different point. Nobody could agree more cordially 
than I do in deploring the vanishing of old standards 
of singing, but that disappearance is bound up with the 
externals of the age in which we are living. I have 
repeatedly drawn attention to the dangers of the 
microphone for the human voice. The root of the evil 
lies in the millions of loudspeakers all over the world. 
I very rarely hear anybody else’s loudspeaker without 
being appalled by my neighbour’s notion of what the 
human voice should be, and I am beginning to wonder 
if what is called a good microphone voice does not mean 
a voice that when mercilessly boosted up and distorted 
still suggests the utterance of a human being. In other 
words, a good voice nowadays is a voice which is 
nearest to being proof against the folly of amateur 
mechanicians. I once heard Christopher Stone on a 
loudspeaker that would have frightened a football 
crowd into silence, and in spite of the horrific bellowing 
I was still able to recognize not merely that it was the 
voice of a human being, but that it was the voice of 


my own brother-in-law. The only possible way we 
have of once more teaching the world what good singing 
is, and what a good voice is, rests with the gramophone. 
Unfortunately, this extended reverence for mere noise 
is at present still affecting the gramophone. And once 
again I reiterate my plea to the recorders to do what 
they can to reproduce the human voice accurately, and 
to resist the temptation of turning grasshoppers into 
elephants. Consider the problem before the young 
singer to-day, Mr. Hurst. In order to reach the top rank 
of vocal success he must aim at being starred in a film, 
because the public on which he will have to rely will 
no longer be a theatre public, but a cinema public, and 
the qualities that will make him a success with the 
cinema public would have got him hissed off the stage 
in any opera house in Christendom once upon a time. 
I very rarely visit films, and perhaps for that reason I 
am better able to judge their debasing effect on the 
human ear. I think the last film I went to was about 
that preposterous old man Aloysius Horn. From time 
to time I shut my eyes in order to discover if the noises 
made by the jungle inhabitants had any relation to 
reality. I found that with the eyes shut it was impos- 
sible to distinguish between the sounds given out by 
crocodiles, wild beasts, and natives. And I understood 
then that a talkie film required the help of the eye before 
it was intelligible, just as tobacco requires the help of 
the eye when it is being smoked. When the * Trader 
Horn ”’ film came to an end there was what is called a 
topical gazette. When it began I shut my eyes to see 
if | could guess what was being represented on the sheet. 
Suddenly I heard that familiar noise of crocodiles. 
‘* More crocodiles,” I said. ‘“‘ Surely we’ve heard enough 
of them for one afternoon.’ Then, opening my eyes, 
I found that the noise of crocodiles was actually the 
noise of the rowlocks of the Cambridge crew practising 
for the boat race. Now there is surely something wrong 
with the acoustics of a civilization content to believe 
that racing crews and crocodiles make the same noise, 
and it is not surprising that the public ability to dis- 
tinguish between bel canto and bawling is less clearly 
marked than it used to be. That good recording of the 
human voice can be done has been proved to me just 
now by this H.M.V. album of Gerhard Hiisch in 
Winterreise, and unless operatic records are treated by 
the recorders with as much respect for actuality as 
these lieder records we shall never have any more really 
good operatic records. 


New Additions to the Connotsseur Catalogue 


To me there were two outstanding albums in the new 
supplement of the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. First 
was that which contained the superb records of the 
Choir of Dijon Cathedral. -We have already had from 
H.M.V. wonderful records of polyphonic music from the 
Sistine Chapel Choir, the Westminster Cathedral Choir, 
and the Choir of the Julian Chapel, but these far excel 
them whether in perfection of singing or in perfection 
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of recording. There is an Ave, Verum Corpus by a 
fifteenth century Netherland composer, Josquin des 
Pres, which casts a holy spell on the listener as if he had 
been carried away upon unearthly music to wake in 
one of those enchanted landscapes we see beyond the 
windows of a painting by Van Eyck or Memmling. 
There are records from Palestrina’s greatest Mass, 
Assumpta est Maria, which possess a beauty too indes- 
cribable to spoil with words. Every one of those sixty 
children from eight to ten years old must have an 
exquisite voice, exquisitely trained, and this seems 
equally true of the sixty young seminaries who make 
up the other half of the greatest choir in the world. 
When I think of these marvellous records, I feel inclined 
to take back everything I have said about the micro- 
phone, because after all without it this album could not 
have been achieved. 


The other album which made a profound impression 
on me was that which contained Ernest Bloch’s Piano 
Quintet played by the Pro Arte String Quartet with 
Alfredo Casella at the piano. I felt relieved when I read 
Mr. Crabtree’s criticism of this quintet in last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE. I had said to myself after listening to 
half a dozen performances that here at last was a piece 
of contemporary music which was unmistakably major 
art; but I have no confidence in my ability to judge 
the esthetic value of a new piece of music, and if I had 
found it condemned by a genuine musical critic I should 
have supposed it had made an emotional appeal to 
myself and left it at that. However, after reading Mr. 
Crabtree’s notice I am reassured, and I am convinced 
that readers who buy this album on my recommendation 
will not regret it, for though I do not pretend to lay 
down the law about music, I do claim that any piece of 
music that I enjoy as much as I enjoy this quintet will 
be enjoyed equally by a great many other people. | 
found this quintet stimulating, emotionally and intel- 
lectually. It is an absolutely positive piece of music. 
With so much modern chamber music | am oppressed 
by the suspicion that the composer has really nothing 
to say, and is trying to persuade his listeners that it is 
their fault, not his, if the nut is empty. 

Besides the Quintet there is a Concerto Grosso by 
Bloch played by the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Sinfonietta under Sevitzky on three twelve-inch 
discs, with an Arioso of Bach’s on the last side. This is 
also a remarkable work and well worth buying. 


Other Records 


Columbia gave us last month some delightful orches- 
tral records from works by Handel, including a re- 
recording of the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty of The Water Music 
Suite. It is one of the few things to the credit of the 
First George that he once encored this piece after 
supper. What is called a Symphonic Synthesis of 
Tristan und Isolde played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski on four twelve-inch H.M.V. dises 
B 


seems to me an ideal way of extracting the quintessence 
of Wagner’s operas, and I hope I shall not be assassin- 
ated if I suggest that syntheses be made of all his other 
operas. 

After enjoying so much that record of .George 
Formby’s last month, I did not expect to get another 
from him this month just as good, but ‘* Swimmin’ with 
the Wimmin”’ and ‘“ She’s Never Been Seen Since 
Then” on a Decca eighteenpenny record is a beauty. 
And on an Edison Bell Winner Tex Ritter in ** Rye 
Whisky” and ‘‘ Good-bye, Old Paint ’’ makes more 
amusing and unusual noises for a shilling than most 
people could make for a thousand pounds. I have space 
only to mention some magnificent Scottish dancing 
records which have arrived from Columbia and Parlo- 
phone just when I was wondering where I| should get 
‘Strip the Willow” and ‘* The Dashing White Ser- 
geant ’’ for my Christmas party. 


Great Scott Records 


I received the other day specimens of some new 
records called the Great Scott. They are all ten-inch, 
and as far as I could make out, all two shillings. One of 
Eddie Connor and his band in some Reels and Strath- 
speys particularly took my fancy, and I| was glad to 
find a record with four songs sung by Mr. Hugh 
Campbell of Stracathro. But I was even more interested 
in the quality of the recording. It is quite unlike that 
of any other record, so loud, indeed, that what is 
nowadays a most unexpectedly loud scratch is not 
heard when the music starts. It was pleasantly exciting 
to find that these records were made in Scotland, and 
even more pleasantly exciting to receive the following 
letter : 

‘| think my little factory is quite unique, as we do 
all the processes of gramaphone [sic] record-recording 
and manufacture—in Scotland. We are placing four 
records a month in the market besides local issues, and 
they are going well.” 

Thus writes Mr. John Drummond, of Megginch Castle, 
Errol, Perthshire, and incidentally shows himself to be 
one of the inner circle of gramophone enthusiasts by 
spelling it *‘ gramaphone,”’ which in the first article | 
ever wrote about the gramophone I did myself. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say how glad I am to hear 
of such a sporting enterprise, and how proud I am that 
it should have come from Scotland. I do not think 
I am showing signs of a natural fondness in congratu- 
lating Mr. Drummond on the genuinely distinctive 
character of his recording, which seems to me quite 
first-class. 1 expect he will be making some pipe 
records soon, and I look forward to -hearing them. 
I hope, too, that he is not forgetting the duty of making 
some Gaelic records. 

A Merry Christmas to all readers, advertisers, per- 
formers, printers, paper-makers, contributors, and 
staff. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


VOCAL RECORDING — THEN AND NOW 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


EADERS of THE GRAMOPHONE last month must 

have been, like myself, deeply grateful to our 
Editor-in-Chief for expressing his “‘ ardent hope tbat 
the problem of vocal recording will be seriously taken 
in hand, and that this unnatural amplification will be 
abolished once and for all.’ I cannot think that his 
weighty and timely behest will fall upon ears as deaf 
as those few that are supposed to revel in this concession 
to the fashionable demand for noise. As he truly 
added, ‘‘ Once upon a time the reproduction of the 
human voice was the triumph of the gramophone. It 
should be worth while to restore it to the position it 
formerly held.” 

The reminder has especial value because, as 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie pointed out, it was suggested 
by the reinforced Tetrazzini record of Una voce and 
Caro nome lately issued by H.M.V. There are doubtless 
many other discs awaiting similar treatment, and 
what one wants to know is whether they are all going 
to be wound up to the same degree of amplified power 
as these Tetrazzini and Caruso records. Ifso,amistake 
will be committed. It is not wise to take for granted 
that the present fashion is going to last. For my own 
part, indeed, I am prepared to see it die out as quickly 
as it came in, at any rate after tonal reinforcement 
has once more arrived at its proper level—that is, 
equality of strength with the original vocal organ. 
In saying “‘ once more ’’ I do not mean to imply that 
mechanical reproduction has ever yet succeeded in 
giving us an exact dynamic equivalent of the human 
voice. In pre-electric days it was too weak; it 
sounded too distant, too remote, often as though 
heard through a curtain. Now it goes to the opposite 
extreme. Yet of the two systems, as has been so 
frequently declared, it was the older that yielded the 
truer result, the greater beauty of timbre when the 
voice had beauty, the greater clarity of execution 
when the technique was flawless. 

Ought this really to be so? Surely it would be 
under-estimating the value of the microphone to assert 
that it is incapable of producing an exact replica of 
the voice, equal in every way to that of pre-electric 
recording, plus the added volume. When we come to 
think of it, the advantage to the singer is immeasurably 
in favour of the later method. The exigencies of the 
ancient horn used to put to a severe test one’s coolness 
and self-control; it could create “‘ nerves” in artists 
who never knew what it was to lose a heart-beat in 
the presence of the largest and most critical audience. 
There was the constant fear of blasting, which could 
only be avoided by increasing the distance from the 


horn or turning the head aside or upwards when taking 
a high note. Imagine the discomfort and the disturb- 
ance inseparable from that sort of thing. Then there 
were the frequent repetitions of the same piece until 
a satisfactory record had been obtained. I believe 
I am correct in saying that the necessity for these 
occurs much less constantly than before. Nor was the 
singer always responsible. The trouble was very 
often caused, in the early days, through the lapses of 
the strange conglomeration of synthetic instruments 
that did duty for an orchestra. 

My experience of the original Edison phonograph 
goes back to the period when it was first introduced 
into this country. In fact, I have good reason to 
believe that I was among the very first persons in 
London to make a vocal record, though I never 
received a copy of it, and if I did it got lost long ago. 
It must have been in 1881 or 1882, and the place where 
the deed was done was on the first floor of a shop in 
Hatton Garden, where I had been invited to listen to 
the wonderful new invention. To begin with, I heard 
pieces both in song and speech produced by the friction 
of a needle against a revolving cylinder, or spool, fixed 
in what looked like a musical box. It sounded to my 
ear like someone singing about half a mile away, or 
talking at the other end of a big hall; but the effect 
was rather pleasant, save for a peculiar nasal quality 
wholly due to the mechanism, though there was little 
of the scratching which later was a prominent feature 
of the flat disc. Recording for that primitive machine 
was a comparatively simple matter. I had to keep my 
mouth about six inches away from the horn and 
remember not to make my voice too loud if I wanted 
anything approximating to a clear reproduction ; 
that was all. When it was played over to me and I 
heard my own voice for the first time, one or two 
friends who were present said that it sounded rather like 
mine; others declared that they would never have 
recognised it. I daresay both opinions were correct. 

Anyhow, all those early records were quite devoid 
of characteristic tone or nuance, and the difficulty of 
distinguishing clearly the individual voice of the 
singer was not to be overcome for many years. Of 
the great artists who recorded for the Victor Company, 
Melba was, I think, the first whose voice came out in 
its natural pure timbre, and that was chiefly due to 
the perfect ease of her production and the unartificial 
means by which she obtained her remarkable resonance. 
Then, also, the vagaries 6f the horn never gave her 
the slightest trouble. She was one of the coolest 
customers that ever made a gramophone record. 
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PROGRAMMES AND NOTES—V 


by MORTIMER MANKTELOW 


1. Overture—* La Chasse du Jeune Henri’’ (Méhul) 

Here’s a pretty thing and a very pretty thing—the 
sort of charming trifle from late eighteenth-century 
France that Beecham delights to honour. Living from 
1763 to 1817, Méhul’s was a name to conjure with when 
critics could acclaim him as excelling Gluck, and speak 
of this and others of his Overtures as ‘‘ incomparably 
superior to anything of the kind which preceded them.” 
That even to-day his work holds more than a “ period ”’ 
interest is proved by this cunningly wrought Overture 
and that to his Les deux Aveugles de Toléde, which, with 
its tantalising Bolero, recently bewitched a B.B.C. 
audience. 

Clarinet, doubled by bassoon, opens slowly with a 
pensive melody, which violins and ’cellos overtake and 
gracefully remould, wood-wind adorning the text with a 
plaintive ritornello. Mark the delicate scoring of the 
ensuing bridge passage (flute, bassoon and strings), and 
with what a catching of the breath one greets the delli- 
cious Haydnesque melody to which it leads, sung with 
melting sweetness by the massed strings and afterwards 
more solemnly chanted by a fuller orchestra. The pulse 
quickens, the horns outline a pointed 6/8 measure, upon 
which breaks a cheerful and sylvan hunting call. The 
principal subject of the Allegro falls at first a little 
aridly on the ear, but its purport is rhythmic rather 
than melodic, and its galloping gait admirably har- 
bingers the exultant second subject which leaps 
joyously from the horns and is gaily chorused by the 
full orchestra on the turn of the disc. To this the 
strings append a winsome after-strain, daintily pedal- 
poised, and a repetition brings yet another festive 
melody for the much-favoured horns, from which, 
however, the ear gains a brief respite during an animated 


' episode concerned mainly with a brilliant duet for first 


and second violins. Fine craftsmanship is conspicuous 
in the recapitulation: the merely rhythmic principal 
subject would not bear a full reprise and is replaced by 
a ringing fanfare for the horns, resonantly echoed by a 
rousing tutti, while conventional expectation is again 
defeated when only the dainty pendant of the second 
subject is reheard. A lively coda, with thoughts of the 
galloping principal subject, brings the Overture to a 
spirited close. (Decca-Polydor CA8146.) 


2. Tone Poem—‘ Tod und Verklarung’’ (‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration ’’), Op. 24 (Strauss) 

‘* The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, As a sick 
man’s room when he taketh repose An hour before 
death.”” Muted second violins and violas mark per- 
sistently, ominously, the ticking of the clock in the 
shadows and symbolise the ebbing of the sleeping man’s 
life. He stirs restlessly and a dolorous smile (flute, 
oboe, clarinet) flickers transiently on his face as he 


hegins a dream of childhood depicted with infinite 
pathos in the wistful melody sung first by oboe, later 
by solo violin (muted), to an arpeggic harp accompani- 
ment. The pitiful illusion is brief: the sinister throbbing 
motif is renewed, and the heart grows faint with a sense 
of oppression and impending tragedy (end of Side 1). 
Terror and anguish are in the harsh, peremptory chords 
of wind and brass to which Death enters to claim his 
victim, and fearful is the struggle which ensues. Strings 
and bassoons double the dire theme of mortal sickness, 
and the full orchestra asserts fortissimo the wretched 
man’s passionate revulsion from the doom that glares 
in his face and his vehement desire to live, but the 
pathetic futility of his resistance is grimly emphasised 
by a feverish chromatic theme in the bassoon, portend- 
ing dissolution. A violent paroxysm supervenes and 
Death seems inevitably the gainer, when, from the 
strident maelstrom of the orchestral conflict, there rises 
on horns and trombones the superb ‘‘ Transfiguration ” 
theme, the. ‘‘ melody stronger and statelier,”’ which, 
though waning now to a wintry glimmer, is the .indubit- 
able gleam of Merlin, the heart’s desire, the Ideal, 
unattainable in life, but to be achieved anon in death. 
Death relaxes awhile his iron grip and the exhausted 
sufferer sinks back to resume his broken dreams of 
yesteryear. The touching “ childhood ”’ theme is ten- 
derly breathed forth by the flute, then come memories 
of the golden days of youth, a lovely episode with 
solo strings supported by wind and harp (end of Side 2), 
next the splendid energy and valour of aspiring man- 
hood, but (and now themes heretofore used illustratively 
are employed symbolically) with its aspirations ever 
fettered and stultified by the ills and limitations that 
flesh is heir to (observe how the onward, upward march 
of the music is remorselessly checked and retarded by 
the themes of “‘ sickness’ and ‘‘ time ’’) and the soul- 
stirring ‘‘ Transfiguration ’’ theme, sounding sublimer 
at each rehearing, still eludes the longing aspirant who 
has yet to “ disentangle life from the matter that has 
always mocked it”? (end of Side 3). Now Death 
strikes again, suddenly and resolutely, and though the 
‘will to live’’ theme leaps desperately to meet him, 
this time he is not to be denied, and the brief, dreadful 
throes terminate with a terrific chord as Death prevails. 
Most exalted is the inspiration of the next forty bars 
or so: all agony and horror are foregone, but at first 
mystery and awe predominate and all seems plunged in 
impenetrable twilight. Phrases of the ‘‘ Transfigura- 
tion’ theme and the ‘“‘ childhood ’”’ motif (of deeply 
moving significance in this context) are recognised as 
in a glass darkly, but there is a heartening sense of 
dawning and growing light, of gathering confidence 
and serenity (end of Side 4) until at long last, pianissimo 
at first, but mounting spaciously with regnant move- 
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ment to a supreme predominance, the “ Transfigura- 
tion ’’ theme is heard in all its power and its glory from 
the full orchestra, then dying away gradually as into 
a distance beyond distance, the glorious rise and fall 
of its noble initial) phrase sounding again and again, 
‘glimmering up the heights beyond me, on and 
always on!” (H.M.V. D1525~-7.) 


3. Danzas Fantasticas (Turina) 

These piquant and vivid dances by a significant, if 
not pre-eminent, contemporary Spanish composer, will 
delightfully surprise those new to them, for, in addition 
to a fascinating rhythmic invention and a brilliance of 
orchestration worthy of Rimsky-Korsakov, the com- 
poser discloses here a fertility of melody unhappily 
rare in modern music. Each dance is prefixed by a 
quotation from José Ma, by way of motto. The first, 
Exaltacion, is happily redolent of the composer’s greater 
compatriot, with whose Three-Cornered Hat this 
music compares by no means unfavourably. A freshly 
scored introduction preludes the entry of the jota-like 
dance theme on the cor anglais, a tune which spreads 
infectiously to the other wind instruments in turn, and 
is displaced, after some development, by another most 
engaging melody given out by strings and horns. The 
first theme on its return is handled with consummate 
harmonic and orchestral mastery, and the piece ends 
softly with a reminiscence of the introductory matter. 
The literary motto to the second dance, Ensueno 
(Slumber), refers to the chords of the guitar and the 
languorous theme of the dance, lusciously presented by 
wood-wind in five-time,is one of those ‘‘slow old tunes 
of Spain” that can play havoc with the tenderer 
emotions of the least sentimental of us. A more 
impassioned melody is later introduced by the strings, 
with a counter-subject for the flutes, the scoring of this 
middle section providing pure joy for the sensitive ear. 
Trumpets restore the 5/8 rhythm, and the enchanting 
principal tune returns on Side 3, throughout which the 
music is charged with a heady and romantic sweetness 
of truly disturbing intensity. Be not afraid of the 
title, Orgia, to the last piece; the music is free from 
any blemish of blatancy, though of an electrical vitality 
and energy. The motto speaks of the fragrance of 
flowers, the scent of olives and goblets of wine, and 
imagination may run riot amid this gay pattern of 
melody and colour. The immensely vivacious twofold 
principal theme is contrasted with a tripping tune, first 
announced softly by violas, the seductive charm of 
which must be felt to be believed. Any gramophile 
who has despaired of modern music will take heart of 
grace from H.M.V. C1747-8. 


4. Concerto No. 19 for Pianoforte and Orchestra in F major 
(Mozart) 


This light-hearted work, composed in 1784, opens 
with a blithe and captivating theme announced by 
flute and violin and repeated tutti, followed by a graceful 
subsidiary motive not to be confounded with the second 
subject, whose appearance is unconventionally post- 


poned. The piano delivers the principal subject, and 
then immediately accompanies its repetition by oboe 
and bassoon, after which it proceeds ingeniously to 
embroider the subsidiary theme while the first tune is 
spiritedly bandied about the orchestra, notably in an 
attractive canonic version presented by flute and 
bassoon. The delivery of the second subject proper is 
shared by strings and wind, the oboe and bassoon taking 
the words out of the mouths of violins and violas in 
manner recalling the similar division of honours in the 
G minor Symphony. The piano delightedly kidnaps 
this new tune and plays with it fancifully awhile before 
dashing gaily into a brilliant frolic of arpeggic bravura. 
while the orchestra busily resumes discussion of the 
ubiquitous first subject, with which indeed the whole of 
the ensuing development section is concerned. Save 
for the usual cadenza the recapitulation matches the 
exposition pretty closely, though with some beguiling 
variations of scoring. The Allegretto in C major is a 
gentle reverie in 6/8, with an exquisitely pastoral flow, 
but redeemed from mere naiveté by delicate minor 
modulations and the deft canonic wizardry of its second 
subject. The Finale is in rondo form, the sprightly 
rondo theme being announced by the solo in two parts, 
each repeated orchestrally. Follows a splendid fugual 
entry, gallantly led by the basses, leading, via some 
bridge work for the piano, to an epigrammatic second 
subject again divided between strings and wind and 
next embellished by the piano. The rondo theme is 
nimbly varied on its return, and the fugual exposition 
also reappears in altered guise and shortened, and the 
second subject, in the tonic, is represented by solo and 
orchestra. A cadenza leads to a final delivery of the 
rondo theme and a dashing coda winds up the Concerto. 
(Parlophone E11122-4.) 


5. The Walk to the Paradise Garden (Delius) 

This forms the entr’acte between the fifth and sixth 
tableaux of “‘ A Village Romeo and Juliet,” that tragic 
opera. The thwarted, disillusioned lovers, Sali and 
Vrenchen, decide to seek one day’s happiness at a 
derelict inn by the riverside which in happier days they 
have named the ‘“‘ Paradise Garden”; thither they 
wend their way, and this tragic intermezzo, summarising 
the principal themes of the opera, illustrates their 
forlorn journey—or, rather, perhaps reflects subjectively 
their emotions on the way. The texture of the music is 
characteristically elusive and intangible, and the tone 
colours shift and change like the shadows of passing 
clouds on a sunlit cornfield. The long-drawn oboe 
melody near the beginning speaks for itself, with 
piercing sweetness, and wholly typical of its composer 
is the entrancing theme which enters about half-way 
through the first side (a rising triplet figure begins it) 
and thereafter colours the whole tissue. A drooping 
figure, like a fragment of a chime, is introduced as the 
piece nears its end and the music winds its way to a 
softly sorrowful close through an extended cadence of 
most unearthly loveliness. Under Beecham’s incom- 
parable direction the performance is intensely sensitive 
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and almost unbearably poignant in its slow unfolding 
of this brooding tone poem of the hapless pair, pursuing 
desperately, no longer confidently, an unattainable 
ideal, their starry illusion destined to avail them nothing 
in face of the ruthless logic of workaday fact. (Columbia 


L2087.) 


6. Alla Marcia, from the “ Karelia’’ Suite (Sibelius) 

This is not the great Finn’s exalted muse at its 
mightiest, but it is a splendid and stirring essay in his 
more popular vein. The jaunty march tune first 


oe 


TURN 
Collectors’ Circle 


Last month we invited readers who are interested in Mr. 
P. G. Hurst’s ‘* Collectors’ Corner ’’ and who live within reach 
of London to form an audience for a monthly recital of old 
records and to guarantee the purchase of a shilling ticket for 
each recital. A score of readers responded and it appears that 
half of them would turn up if a Tuesday evening at 8 p.m. were 
chosen. 

Unfortunately, an audience of ten, or even of twenty, would 
hardly justify perseverance with the scheme ; but this is the 
active nucleus of a good audience and we now invite our other 
readers to consider whether they would be willing to co- 
operate to the extent of taking a shilling ticket for each of six 
recitals to be given in the neighbourhood of Soho Square on 
the second Tuesday in January and succeeding months at 
8 p.m. 

Postcards should be addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 104A, 
Soho Square, London, W.1, not later than December 12th. 


Gramophone Socteties 
It was hoped to publish in this number a complete list of the 
various Gramophone Societies, but for one reason or another 


_we have only secured the particulars of twenty-eight Societies. 


The list is therefore held over till next month in the hope that 
this paragraph will catch the eye of other secretaries who have 
not yet sent particulars to us. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


Quick on the heels of the fine four-volume edition of Savoy 
operas which readers of the News-Chronicle were able to secure 
at 3s. 6d. a volume comes the H.M.V. album of The Sorcerer 
(six 10in. records) with Anna Bethell, Muriel Dixon, Dorothy 
Cull, Alice Moxon, George Baker, Darrell Fancourt, Derek 
Oldham, Leslie Rands and Stuart Robertson as _ soloists, 
recorded under the direction of R. D’Oyly Carte. This album, 
to complete the series, will be in the January list, though it is 
to be hoped that it will be available before Christmas. 

In the January number of THE GRAMOPHONE will be the 
first of a series of articles on the recording of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 


The Ring 


Wagnerites who approved the letter of Mr. G. E. Breen in 
our last number should also look up the letter written by Mr. 
Maurice W. Bateman in THE GRAMOPHONE for March 1932 on 
records of The Ring. Since that date, Mr. Bateman has 


pointed out, H.M.V. has made some notable additions, especially 
to Die Walktire and Siegfried, and is “certainly trying hard.”’ 
But he urges the claims of a complete Rheingold on fourteen or 
fifteen dises and adds in a postscript, “If any Meistersinger 





announced by the strings has something of the superb 
Elgarian swagger of the Pomp and Circumstance series 
and the military episodes in Cockaigne. The brass 
present massively a contrasted melody of nobler cast 
which mounts, through a fine crescendo, with rolling 
drums, to a majestic climax. The alternation of these 
two themes, with increasingly sonorous and resplendent 
orchestration, continues throughout, the conclusion 
being marked by a tremendous assertion of the first 
tune in dignified augmentation by the full orchestra. 
(Columbia DX307 or LX69.) 


* 


TABLE TALK 


enthusiast would like to know how I get a 4} hours’ perform- 
ance using, wholly or partly, 52 sides, I shall be pleased to send 
him particulars if he encloses a stamped addressed envelope.”’ 
The address is 123, Roseberry Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


Record Prices 

There are no announcements to make this month about 
changes in record prices, but there was one error in the list 
given last month. The Sterno long-playing 10in. records 
(magenta label) are priced at ls. 6d. each, not 2s. There was 
also a gross omission. No reference was made to Parlophone 
records in the half-crown class. Mea maxima culpa. 


The Music Seller Reference Book 


This invaluable year-book, containing alphabetical lists of 
records and sheet music issued since September Ist, 1932, as 
well as a most practical and comprehensive Radio section, is 
distributed free to all subscribers to The Music Seller and 
Radio Music Trader, and is at last made available to others 
at the reasonable price of 7s. 6d. Needless to say, the list of 
records is more comprehensive than even the index to THE 
GRAMOPHONE. It is published by Messrs. Evans Brothers Ltd., 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


Gramo- Poems 

The repercussions of the Gramo-Poems competition, in which 
THE GRAMOPHONE co-operated with Everyman, reach us in the 
form of a bundle of press-cuttings from the Canadian Press, in 
which the winner of the overseas prize, Miss Gladys Kippin, of 
Toronto, is the object of congratulations. Mr. John Murray 
Gibbon’s interesting book ‘“‘ The Magic of Melody,” which is 
published here by Messrs. Dent and Sons and on which the 
competition was based, has proved to be even more popular in 
America, where it is being published independently. It makes 
a suitable and original Christmas present for anyone with a 
gramophone. 


From Overseas 

Here is a grim picture lightly sketched by one of our readers 
in the Iringe Province of Tanganyika : 

‘*Some weeks ago, during absence from home, the garden 
was laid low by locusts. It was just beginning to recover and 
seedlings peeping above the earth when we saw a dense brown 
cloud on the far horizon. Closer and closer it came till the air 
was full of fluttering wings making a whirring metallic noise as 
the pests invaded us. The only way to disperse the locusts was 
to make a noise ; so a gun was fired at intervals, the engine 
which supplies electric light started and the gramophone carried 
into the garden, loud needles fetched and the noisiest records 
chosen. The Mississippi Suite (H.M.V. C1574), which we 
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found too overpowering for use in the house, was first set 
going, but best of all was The Ride of the Valkyries (H.M.V. 
D1088). Meanwhile ten or twelve totos (children) were started 
beating on tin cans. Scantily clad, they seemed to find the 
proceedings a huge joke, but the music was rather disturbing 
as some of them had not heard the instrument before. They 
were inclined to stand open-mouthed before it or to try and 
dance instead of hammering the cans and ‘ doing their bit.’ 
Gradually as they got the rhythm of the music they involun- 
tarily struck the tinnies in time and danced a strange sort of 
n’goma, now and then yelling at the top of their voices. 

‘“* We played the same record for the better part of two hours 
and it is evident that locusts are not Wagner fans, for instead of 
passing close down, they went over very high in the air, afraid 
to alight. 

‘““I have seen the Valkyrie, a great spectacle with wild 
horses and riders whirling through a flame-lit stage ; but fear 
that never again shall I hear that glorious music without seem- 
ing to see ‘ten little nigger boys’ rushing excitedly up and 
down a garden path frantically beating tin cans, a weird 
accompaniment to the ride. As the flotilla of insects dis- 
appeared towards the Rhodesian border, I put on a soft needle 
and played some of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony to rest 
my aching head.”’ 


Appeals 

Last month I asked for surplus records of good music well 
played for the Music Appreciation classes at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind ; and I am glad to be able to report that 
we have passed on to Mr. H. V. Spanner, who is in charge of 
the classes, some very detectable albums and single records, 
thanks to the generosity of Miss H. B. Graham, Mr. Aubrey 
C. de Brisay, Mr. F. Caffyn, Mr. F. Barrow, Mr. J. G. Samuells, 
and Mr. H. A. Course. 


Richard Tauber 


I have been rather severely rapped over the knuckles by a 
competent authority for some ungenerous remarks that I 
made on this page last month about Richard Tauber ; and, so 
far from resenting the protest, I am glad of the chance to 
retract whatever was unfair—and some of my suggestions 
certainly were. 

Incidentally, I stated that his Albert Hall recital was on 
Guy Fawkes Day. It was not. It is to take place next 
Sunday, December 3rd. 





Short Measure 


It is very refreshing to hear from a presumably youthful 
reader who writes from a Cambridge College to protest 
indignantly against the short measure in the Columbia records 
of Ravel’s Septet, which our reviewer described as a “ very 
flagrant instance of waste’ in February 1924, and the Editor 
as “‘ rather like travelling through the county of Huntingdon 
in @ wet winter.”’ 

However, this young reader has measured it all up, and 
reckons that the septet should cost seven and sixpence, not 
twelve shillings, and that in the H.M.V. records of Brahms’ 
Second Symphcny he has been given 34 inches less than he 
paid for. 

“There are many other such records,’”’ he adds (apparently 
without any misgiving), ‘‘ and it seems only right that a record 
should be priced per inch of playable wax.”’ 


Whoopee ! 

Overseas readers may (or may not) be interested to hear of 
the extraordinary compliments showered upon the London 
Editor the other day on the occasion of his silver wedding. 
It appears that on the publication of his book he felt affluent 
or reckless enough to invite his friends to a cocktail party 


at the Monseigneur Restaurant in Piccadilly ; and since he had 
mentioned in his book that it would be published at the time 
of his silver wedding, his friends decided that they would make 
a@ presentation to him and his lady. 

Cocktails and dancing (to Dave Frost’s band from the 
Café Anglais) were in full swig (or swing) when silence was 
called for Mr. Louis Sterling, who made the presentation, 
consisting of three pieces of superb George III silver and a fine 
sum to be expended on books, on behalf of “friends repre- 
sentative of the Music Industry of Great Britain,’ whose names 
were engraved in a very handsome volume bound in blue 
morocco. , 

This was not all, by any means. ‘The dance band was 
succeeded by a “ relief band ’’ which consisted of some of the 
most famous band-leaders in the country dressed in ill-fitting 
huzzar uniforms. Bert Ambrose was the originator of this 
marvellous outfit, which included Jack Hylton, Henry Hall, Ray 
Noble and Carroll Gibbons as pianists, Howard Jacobs and 
Harry Roy (saxophones), Jack Jackson (trumpet), Lew Stone 
(double bass) and Geraldo (drums). The London Editor, 
fitted out with comic tunic, white gloves and baton, con- 
ducted. 

The performance was so sensational that it was immediately 
booked for a broadcast on the following Saturday evening—- 
and this actually took place. 

Jack Hylton sang some verses especially written for the 
occasion to the tune of ‘‘ I was in the mood,” and during an 
interval between numbers Mr. W. H. Glendining, Editor of the 
Sound Wave and Grand Old Man of the gramophone press, 
announced a Columbia record of “Silver Wedding Bells ” 
composed by Dennis O’Neil and Rex Burrows and recorded by 
them. This charming tribute was received with acclamation, 
and the London Editor and his wife, entirely overwhelmed by 
all these unexpected honours and excitements, could only 
hope that their guests enjoyed the party as much as they did. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 


Never as to-day have unemployment and distress been so 
widespread among English musicians, possibly and mainly due 
to the utilisation of canned music in theatres and cinemas. 
The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund (founded in memory of 
Gervase Elwes) has done, and continues to do, splendid work 
to alleviate this suffering, and it was very gratifying to find a 
full muster assembled at the annual dinner of the Fund at the 
Savoy Hotel on November 16th. The room was full of famous 
musicians, who, let it be added, subscribed liberally towards 
the help of their fellow musicians who had fallen on bad times. 

During dinner an orchestra of unemployed musicians 
brilliantly played music by Mozart, Wagner, Brahms, Sibelius 
and Noel Coward. 

Noel Coward, from the chair, paid a graceful and grateful 
compliment to the technicians who orchestrated his music. He 
confessed that he had no knowledge of music, although he 
could write an air. 

Sir Walford Davies suggested that all wireless licence holders 
should be asked to pay 10s. 3d. instead of 10s. for their 
licences, the extra 3d. to be put in a fund to help those musicians 
who were in dire need resulting from the invention of wireless. 

Lord Ponsonby said that he and Sir Walford were choirboys 
together at Windsor, but Sir Walford capped this with the 
remark that Lord Ponsonby was a page boy to Queen Victoria, 
and in those days was a law unto himself ! 

Among the notable musicians present were : 

Plunket Greene, Albert Coates, Carrie Tubb, W. W. Cobbett, 
Roger Quilter, Harold Craxton, Astra Desmond, William 
Murdoch, Marcia van Dresser, Yvonne Arnaud, Cyril Scott, 
Kathleen Long, Benno Moisewitsch, Daisy Kennedy, Flora 
Mann, Sir Landon Ronald, Norman Stone, Gordon Bryan, 
Madame Levinskaya and Frank Thistleton. 


W. 8S. M. 
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A GIRL GOES ROUND THE WORLD 


by PEGGY MOYLE 


WAS in a Drawing Office, but I loathed it. Only two things 

appealed to me: travel and music. I suppose, in that way, 
[am like most people! Anyway, I chucked the office, and set 
out to see the world, relying on my ability to sketch, and to 
scrape odd jobs—-but most of all on my portable gramophone. 

I had an idea. I would take a large stock of striking and 
beautiful records, and give impromptu “recitals”? in town 
after town, right across the world ! 

This I did. It worked out wonderfully well. I was always 
changing and adding to my collection ; often I got new records 
cheaply or for nothing, by telling dealers of the publicity 
which I could give their records by playing them locally. 

Very soon my records began to swell to enormous propor- 
tions. And yet to part with any of them was heart-breaking ! 
Well, I just had to thin them down. since I was not travelling 
witha pantechnicon ! Some 
[ sent home, but others I 
gave away in exchange for 
4 night’s sleep at an inn or 
fonda. Good business, this ! 

As I got down among the 
more primitive peoples, 
things became more and 
more interesting and ex- 
citing—and more funny ! 

To tell all that out-of- 
the-way tribes have said 
as they snuffled curiously 
about my ‘ Wonder-box ”’ 
(Maori definition of it) or , 
‘* Singing-thing”’ (as no- 
mads of the Mongolian 
Plain would have it) would 
make a complete book. 

Once, for instance, out- 
side a Mongol gaol near 
Urga, I gave a little de- 
monstration. There was no 
need to make any introduction to the show; I just set the 
gram. down on a firm boulder and let it rip, whereon the 
strange audience would drift along, often timid and suspicious, 
and ** take their seats.”’ 

In this case it was more like a weird fancy-dress party 
assembling to have their photographs taken. The crowd 
slowly collected to see what this strange and devilish thing 
could be. They sat at a respectful—very respectful—distance, 
short men, women and children in front, others behind, some 
kneeling open-mouthed, some standing, but since there was a 
thrusting and a jostling, I came forward, and did what I could 
to get them in a decent semicircle, no one impeding the other. 
Some of them were goitrous—a very common complaint in 
these regions ; one unfortunate fellow wore the weird wooden 
collar—_a monstrous thing that they padlock round the necks 
of sinners who get drunk on arac (fermented mare’s milk). 
He showed no repentance at being a bad lad, and the dis- 
comfort didn’t seem to worry him ; his expression, at hearing 
Melba, was one of great enjoyment. One of his neighbours 
got a wallop on his bullet-like skull from the great collar as he 
turned to speak ! 

Had I only made arrangements to be accompanied by some 
talkie-recording camera, or something of the sort, the antics 
and exclamations of strange audiences across the world would 
have made millions roar with laughter—as they did me ! 

Not a single one of the Mongol folk would touch the 
‘* Singing-thing,”’ although they were so entertained that I had 
to play nearly every record I had. Afterwards I was invited 
to take tea and food in one of the little Mongol pitched tents— 





SOUTH AMERICA-—-THE ANDES 


When the Indian loided my pack mule, that was to take me through a difficult pass in the 
Andes, he covered its head with a blanket before he strapped the gram. and records on. 
thought the m ile might be unmusical, but I learned that this custom ensures safety when 
loading a nervous mule. Anyway, you soon learn never to walk behind 
a mule on any account. 


this is an ordeal for any traveller, since Mongols are most 
dreadfully insanitary, and you are always aware of them 
through your nostrils by a mysterious scent of long-dead rats 
and decaying cheese as soon as they come anywhere near. 

Another experience was with a fascinated Sheikh outside 
Damascus, whose hospitality I enjoyed in return for my music, 
and who ordered no less than five portables like mine on 
hearing Caruso in ‘‘ On with the Motley.” I think it was the 
mechanical miracle of voice reproduction that appealed to 
him rather than the aesthetic value of the music, for Eastern 
standards in music are not ours—but this may also have been 
one of the many instances when some passage in the music 
coincided with the Bedou conception of a fine rendering. This 
can happen. I myself was continually hearing Eastern music 
—sometimes I was presented with records of it, as in the case 
of an old Arab in the Souks 
at Tunis, who carried on the 
dual business of barber and 
corn-cutter. He gave me 
records of Arab music, and 
I found that it is quite easy 
to bridge the gap that lies 
between Western and Eas- 
tern music, if you give 
yourself over to it and try 
to enjoy it. Let your Sub- 
conscious listen to it without 
your meddlesome Intellect 
getting to work and analys- 
ing it to bits! I think 
composers are realising this 
—Kreisler, Cyril Scott and 
countless others are trans- 
lating the magic of the East 
to Western ears. My only 
point is, that lots of it needs 
very little translating. 

Well, in the same way, 
once they have got over the strangeness, you can wake real 
enthusiasm in many folk you would think unable to grasp 
the beauties of Western music. The Sheikh was one of them, 
I think. He could not go with us “all the way,”’ but there 
was a definite something that tickled his fancy, or would he 
have ordered those five portables? God bless him, I got the 
order and the commission on them ! 

The Maoris I found a strange and timid people. Were it not 
for their presence you might think yourself in some part of 
England, very often. I would pass one of their pahs, or 
settlements, and they would call out ‘“‘ Haeri mai’ (welcome) 
and be offended if I did not go in. This is their custom with 
travellers. The houses have great carved faces on their out- 
sides, and in every case the tongue is sticking out! Anyway, 
they were greatly suspicious of the ‘‘ Wonder-box.”’ 

As soon as it got going, other Maoris would come in, uninvited, 
I guess, and there they would stick, solidly, until I announced 
firmly that the show was at an end. When the music became 
strongly rhythmic they would clap their hands. They are a 
weak-minded, extraordinarily sensitive crowd, although I 
found them kindly, which is the main thing. If one of them 
feels that he is bewitched, or going to die, sure enough he will 
in a day or so, as any traveller in these parts will confirm. I 
sincerely hope that my devilish magic did not cause too many 
sudden fatalities and a sudden downward leap in the Maori 
population curve ! 

‘“*Gramophoning”’ through near and civilised countries is, 
of course, much easier because you can understand your 
audience and cater for it. In Paris, for instance, I was able to 
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lay in a stock of lovely new records, so that my receptions at 
many a little auberge on my way across France was cheery and 
hospitable. I would wander in at one of these little village inns 
under the familiar sign “‘ Ici on loge & pied et & cheval” and 
have a word with the patronne. Permission to give a recital 
was readily given. Overalled labourers, coming in, would join 
in the choruses with a will, and stand me far more vin blanc 
than was good for me. 

Very late I would finish up, just slightly wuzzy, by 
announcing a last item by Melba and playing one by Maurice 
Chevalier—then I would: stumble up to a bedroom that in 
many and many a case was free, through the good business 
that I had done for the inn. 

But French roads are long and ghastly straight. When 
I made enough money I would train-hop, or I would beg a lift. 
When I was reduced to walking I would take vin blanc in a 
medicine bottle and a pocketful of nuts or raisins to keep me 
happy on the road. 

Then the stop at the village, quaint people crowding round 
from the country fair, old women in paper bonnets, workmen 
in faded corduroys—these would be my audience. One did not 
make an awful lot, but if you could keep going, you blessed 
Heaven happily and were well content. 

Swiss railway stations were very profitable! Alighting 
tourists would be tickled to see a shabby girl-tramp outside the 
station superintending Caruso’s efforts to compete with train 
and station noises. Yes, Caruso !|—that golden voice is safe to 
bet on, in almost any country, if you want popular enthusiasm. 
Outside one station I became the pavement artist, between 
recitals, and chalked caricatures of station officials that de- 
lighted some local Swiss, while those gentlemen themselves 
took it in merry good part. 

In Interlaken I put up at a humble Swiss chalet—the 
super-hotels were not for me !—the sweet old lady charged me 
a franc for two nights—that is 5d. a night! Who could 
complain ? Incidentally, living 4 la Suisse would make a 
magnificent idea for a cheap holiday. In the days I would 
seek out tourists making excursions to Murren or the Jungfrau, 
and ‘‘do my stuff’ very profitably. 

The son of the old Swiss lady was a sweep. A nice fellow— 
what you could see of him! Through him I was given one of the 
most beautiful yodelling records I have ever heard. I finally 
broke it in Damascus, trying the effect on a motley crowd of 
Persians, Arabs,and Armenians. It was through a small meddle- 
some Arab. I boxed his ears, Iam glad tosay, hard and good. 

To get back: I gave one most successful recital in Interlaken 
one night when the moon was silvering the terrific ice-mass of 
the Jungfrau that towers over the hotels. People felt like it. 
That moon was a business asset. People coming out of the 
Kursaal would drop down to listen on the seats under the 
great walnut trees. The clocks were chiming one before I 
finally packed up and stumbled “ home” dead beat. When 
I awoke the next morning the old lady said that her niece was 
being married at Lauterbrunnen very soon, and—and—they 
could not afford the usual musicians. Would I mind ? 

Would I? It was to prove one of the happiest times I have 
known! A simple Swiss wedding of the old type, followed by 
a feast of cakes and cider, and an old fellow doing wonders on 
a prodigiously long Alphorn. I wish I could have recorded it. 
My own records went well. I have since played for rustic 
weddings in traditional costume, with pompoms and the rest, 
in the Black Forest, in Italy, and in many another country ; 
but the sweet simplicity of that little Swiss ceremony will 
always remain with me. 

Living quietly and humbly in the villages, working on the 
fields or in the wood-carving industry at Brienz, one lights 
upon men who would be worth a fortune to any gramophone 
‘company were they “discovered” and hauled into the light. 
One day, when I was bathing in the Lake of Thun, I was 
chased by one of the persistent stinging flies that always hover 
near water. I kept diving under, but it got me in the end just 
the same. 

As I sat in the sun drying my hair, I fell into conversation 


with a huge fellow in an open shirt—Swiss—whose mastery of 


English was due to his employment in a humble capacity at an 
hotel. I showed him my sting, and he gave me the name of 
some stuff to ease it. The only thing I could do in gratitude 
was to play him a record or two. 

He heard a famous singer—I will not say whom. Then he said 
quite modestly : ‘‘ He is a great man. I cannot sing like that 
great man—but I will try to sing to you a little, in my way.” 

He sang, and he yodelled. When he finished, I could only 
stare ; but some American tourists nearby, sunbathing, clapped 
and halloed with something like rapture. 

‘** You see,” said the hairy giant humbly, “1 cannot sing so 
well.” 

“You!” I said in awe. ‘* You can sing better !’’ And so 
he could. 

Later, I went down to the Italian lakes, and Italy. I got 
along well in Italy. Itis a paradise for the hard-up traveller, 
because the people are poor and the living cheap. I did not, 
however, make much money by any means, except in the 
bigger cities. In Venice, however, my success was quite 
startling, for me. Here again, maybe, setting helped. From 
the insignificant little black box in my gondola would soar up 
the voices of McCormack, Galli-Curci, Caruso, and other 
immortals ; and I did good business with tourists on hotel 
balconies. I put up over the shop of a little baker, one 
Giovanni Bonini, near the Campo S. Mario. 

In modern Italy, a great institution is the travelling talkie 
and cinema van ; these used to draw great crowds with their 
Mickey Mouse cartoons and romantic and political films. Just 
what I wanted. I used to become an unobtrusive side-show 
on the outskirts of the crowd. Beggars and urchins were, 
however, the devil of a nuisance. 

It was from tourists that you got the money. Poorer 
Italians would often give you something in kind. In Naples 
I became ill through a surfeit of fruit. 

It was here, in a little trattoria, that I heard the good old 
English tongue, adorned in that way peculiar to British seamen 
the world over. I went over and talked with them, telling 
them what I was doing. 

Their cargo boat was leaving for Tunis on the morrow. I 
said—deliberately—that I wished to heaven I could get there 
myself, as we sat sipping wine and listening to my records. 

The pair exchanged a glance. Said one, slowly : 

‘Want to cross over, do you? Look here, sister—you 
bring those records, and if we can’t fix you up with the Old 
Man, I’ll eat my hat.”’ 

There was no necessity to eat his hat ; we sailed together on 
the following day. Unfortunately, my good friend had bought 
some particularly poisonous cigarettes of the kind that Italians 
call ‘‘ Spagnoletti Virginia ’’ ; perhaps they were doped a bit. 
Anyway he was queer. Funny to see a seaman looking queer. 
My records, therefore, did not give him all the “ uplift’ he 
might have got—although I am bound to say that he achieved 
a great deal in that way on his own ! 

And so to Tunis, its snobbish French residents and its 
romantic Souks, in which I[ was to find good business. 

That is a good stopping-place. 





Peccy MOYLE. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(‘The prices refer only to the United Kingdom. | 





ORCHESTRAL 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 
PO5082-3 (10in., 5s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Schreker : Little Suite for Chamber Orchestra (Schreker). 
LY6019 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Melichar : Fortissimo Fantasy (Kalman). 
CA8166—7 (12in., 8s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Fried : Les Préludes (Liszt). 





While acknowledging the general kindliness of recording 
companies’ officials, | have now and again had to grumble at 
one weakness—the fact that scarcely ever are review copies of 
records accompanied by their albums, or any printed matter 
which is to be issued to the public with, or about, them. There 
are difficulties here, which I am sure our friends are doing their 
best to overcome. I mention this because I think it right to 
hail with a cheer the first instance I have ever known of 
recorders’ not only supplying with review records a proof of 
the note to appear in the next Bulletin, but actually sending 
the score of the music. It seems right, too, to name the official 
who took this trouble—Mr. Walter Yeomans of Decca. He 
should have a monument of discs as high as Nelson’s Column, 
if I had my way. 

Schreker (1878) of whom we have heard little over here (I 
remember only a selection from his Birthday of the Infanta), 
is a prolific composer, of melodramatic mind, so the references 
say, with a tendency towards Freudian psychology in his 
opera plots. This Little Suite, | am told, was one of the first 
works to be commissioned for broadcasting, and it is dedicated 
to the Breslau station. The score (Universal) was written in 
1928. The movements stand: Prdludium, Marcia, Canon, 
Fughette, Intermezzo, and Capriccio. In the recording the 
first is omitted, and the Canon, March, and Caprice are on the 
first disc, 5083 containing the other two. Several works 
written specially for broadcasting have been heard here— 
Weill and Brecht’s, for instance. I have not discovered wherein 
the special art of writing for radio performance is supposed to 
lie. This suite of Schreker’s is interestingly scored for strings 
and (mostly) single wind, with plenty of percussion, harp, 
celesta, piano, and zylophone. There are altogether sixteen 
wind, including cor anglais, alto and tenor saxophones, bass 
clarinet, double bassoon, and bass tuba. (The list of instru- 
ments omits the tenor saxophone, by the way.) There is a 
good deal of variety in the scoring, which is not always full. 
The Canon, for instance, is written for strings with cor anglais, 
horn and bassoon. Schreker enjoys what nowadays seems a 
very mild orgy of ‘* juxtaposition of sonorities ’’—placing keys 
against each other. He also seems to like ending in the air. I 
understand that he was once given to gorgeousness, and is now 
a less-than-whole-hogging atonalist. I think I should enjoy 
his gorgeosity better. In the start of the Caprice the clarinet 
and fiddle get out of time. Schreker should not have passed 
this. There is a bit of unevenness in the Canon also. The 
copying of the cor anglais’ theme by the bassoon begins at 
jin. At first this movement sounds attractively moody and 


medieval. The actual canoning is less amiable. The atonality 
may best be studied in the little fugue; this has good 
rhythmic life, and piquant tone-colouring, which all through 
is well recorded. The Jntermezzo, with its bath-tap-drip from 
the harp, suggests mundanities that might be found amusing. 
I do not like the opening unison of clarinet and tenor saxophone. 
Their tones are not good companions—oil and wine. In the 
proof of the Decca-Polydor Bulletin note kindly sent, I see 
that Schreker, who provides his own annotation, says that the 
Canon “has often been wrongly called ‘atonal ’in style.” This 
word is loosely used, and perhaps the composer defines it more 
clearly than others. The description in the Dent Dictionary, 
“without conscious reference to any scale or tonic,” might 
be challenged, perhaps, by Herr Schreker’s saying that he 
does consciously refer to scales. I should say he refers to too 
many ; but this sort of thing is one of the obvious explorations 
of the age. After hearing this suite I am fortified in the feeling 
that, whatever these composers mean, there is no terrific 
compulsion for us to take them as seriously as they take 
themselves. 

[ am not skilled in Kalmanism, so I have to pass by the title 
of the next item with the presumption that it is that of an 
operetta. Fortissimo and a ‘Great’ orchestra threaten 
something indicating cotton-wool ; but the only greatness lies 
in the likeness of the music to that of so many, many other 
works. The band certainly sounds right in the room with these 
Hungarian-cum-café strains, which would be more interesting 
if they said the old things in any kind of fresh way. It is one 
of the most curious reflections, to the music-lover, and one of 
the happiest, to the manufacturers of such things, that there 
must always be millions of people who, far from resenting the 
antiquity of the stuff, like it for its resemblance to other things 
they know and like. I will present my readers with the secret 
of becoming a best-seller : find out just the right proportions of 
oldness and apparent (but usually not real) newness in which to 
blend your nostrums, and they will sell! 1 must regretfully 
admit (like many other tipsters of winners) that I gave up 
long ago the attempt to find the right formula. But you may 
have better luck ! 

Turn we to something that once was new, even if now it 
sounds out-moded—Liszt’s melodramatics in T'he Preludes, 
Here is a well-considered conducting of the old music, that, 
rightly looked at, has a lot of interest in it, so typical is it of 
Liszt’s once novel mood and temper. That is why, in the book 
that Professor H. D. McKinney and I are collaborating in, 
Discovering Music—a book for the adventurer—we have 
represented Liszt by this, putting it over against T?l/ as an 
example of that type of programme music which attempts 
more than following a plot. Though, as everybody agrees, 
Strauss does his job more finely than Liszt does his, the point 
of interest we are after is that the jobs are not exactly alike. 
Remember, also, the dates—1854 and 1895 respectively—and 
all they imply. Liszt aims at dealing more with emotional 
states than objective events. 

1 need not do more than indicate the two principal 
themes, on whose changing shape and feeling the work is based 
—the first at ? in. from the end of side | (this being already an 
altered form of the strings’ opening sentence) ; at the start of 
side 2 it is heard in another mood. On side 2, 14 in., comes the 
luscious—too luscious—second idea. The tender exposition 
of this, to the end of side 2, finishes Lamartine’s first section, 
about love and youthful hopes. On side 3 begins the stormy 
weather. Here the drums tell well—better than the string 
bass, which is a bit thin, as heard on my instrument. At 1]}in. 
the trouble declines, and we come to the third section, where 
the storm-tossed one seeks the balm of Nature. ' There is some 
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pretty pastoraling here. But this blossomy dalliance is no 
end for the heroic soul, so at 1}in. on side 4 we are brought 
back to the realities of life in strife—the realisation of the 
powers in action. I have heard greater to-do on other 
discs, but I like this for not kicking up too big a dust in the 
battle. After all, it was suggestion that Liszt was after. 
That he sought it in rather elementary form makes the work 
easy to hear. The theme-changes are simple to follow, too. 
Probably many readers are long past the stage when Les 
Préludes is a great thrill ; but it hes its exemplary values for 
the discoverer, and, as I remarked about the Kalman, there are 
always people coming along to whom anything is a novelty : 
in this case, one better worthy of study than the ever-ancient 
yammerings of musical comedy mongers. 


PO5085 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Melichar: Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach). 

That is how a lone musician, once lost in Selfridge’s bargain 
basement, described himself to me: Orpheus in the undie- 
world. The frivolities of the can-can in the burlesque operetta 
of 1858 (with Orpheus as a conservatoire professor of music, 
under the thumb of Popular Opinion, and Pluto running off 
with Eurydice, whom Orpheus is delighted to lose) are 
matched by some first-class sweetmeats of melodies. Both 
bustle and beguilement are presented in bright colours in this 
well-rounded recording. 


DECCA. 
F3705-—6 (10in., 3s.).—Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by E. Carwardine : Miniature Suite (Coates, arr. Fletcher). 


This I presume to be Eric, not Albert. One record contains 
Children’s Dance and Intermezzo; the other, Scéne du Bal. 
This is amiably English, though the last movement’s title 
suggests a French Mr. Coates ; but the whole is safely in the 
German (Ed.) tradition, with a rather more sentimental bias. 
It has its use, and in a smooth, bright recording at this cheap 
price, it will find its users. 


EDISON BELL. 
5612 (10in., ls. 6d.).—Commodore Grand Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Muscant : Suite, Americana (‘Thurban). 
5613 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—New Margate Concert Orchestra, 
conducted by Lodge: Nos. 1 and 2 from Petite Suite de 
Concert (Coleridge-Teylor). 











Thurban’s jolly jingles were old friends of mine in the days 
when I used to get up little bands for bazaars (alas, with no 
commercial return !). They belong with Dare to be a Daniel 
and Count your blessings, and other things which I cannot 
criticise now ; who wants to, save to remark that the old-timers 
of the music-hall (Ido not defend those of the kirk) had entwin- 
ing little tunes, and made rhythm a servant, not a signpost to 
Bedlam; so I heard again with pleasure, and perhaps a senti- 
mental little sigh for the good old times (they were good, I 
do not care what anybody says), Tiger's Tail, Malindy Sings, 
and Watermelon F éte, bless them. 'The colours in this record 
are as bright as ever. I do not think fond memory can better 
these. The two Coleridge Taylor pieces (Demande et Réponse 
and Caprice de Nannette) are well enough. These, I find, wear 
thin, and the playing, in balance and tone, is not very good. 


PARLOPHONE. 
R1675 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Knappertsbusch : Kiss Waltz (J. Strauss). 


The subject is slightly shy-making. I am no authority. The 
oddest things to. think of are either J. 8. or kisses going on in 
present-day Germany. These ancient fragrances seem out of 
place. But Strauss(sz) means “ fight ’’ as well as *‘ nosegay,”’ 
so maybe Johann will stay in favour. This is a creamy speci- 
men of the waltz, a wee bit barrel-organy on side 2 in the 
monotony of its sequences. The bass clang is distinctive in 
this disc. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. : 
DB1935-6 (12in., 12s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Elgar: Cockaigne Overture and Pomp and 
Circumstance March No. 4, in G (Elgar). 


C2619-20 (12in., 8s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Barbirolli: The Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky). 


DB2077 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Boult: Bacchanale from Samson (Saint-Saéns). 
DB2078 (12in., 6s.).—The Same: A Roman Carnival 


(Berlioz). 


It seems only the other day that a new Cockaigne came out. 
Sir Edward gives the music an ample spread (e.g., an inch in), 
and balances with that the whimsical crispness of the street 
arabs of the turn of the century. Are they, I wonder, going the 
ways of the girls, every other one of whom, as someone has 
remarked, is trying to look like one of half a dozen film stars ? 
Stereotype; stereotype killing character. As I have remarked 
in another place, Cockaigne, the fabled land of good living and 
luxury, ease and plenty, better fitted the London of thirty 
years ago, when this overture was written (its sub-title is 
In London Town), than the city of to-day. The blend of 
cheerfulness, civic dignity, and intimate affecticn makes this a 
packet of pleasures not to be forgotten. The spirit of Pett 
Ridge, Jerome, and Barry Pain is in it—the half-humorous 
philosophy that has done as much es anything else to get us, 
abroad, the absurd name of “the mad English.’ Could 
anybody, even a non-Elgarian, fail to enter into this overture’s 
spirit of ‘‘ Come along, let’s take a stroll round Town and see 
what’s doing’”’ on a bright June morning in ’01? There is 
sunshine in every note of that strike-up ; Parliament Square, 
with the pigeons and Big Ben, Westminster Bridge and the 
barges, the horse-buses careering down Whitehall, and our- 
selves feeling our title to proprietorship of it all as good as the 
Lord Mayor’s. Nobilmente expresses it—our noble selves, and 
something bigger, that is London. How many times has the 
genius of Elgar expressed for a tongue-tied people what they 
feel but cannot or will not say? That is not the least of his 
values. Mark how, after the lovers (middle of side 1), the boys 
mimic the nobilmente (23 in.), as Wagner’s apprentices skitted 
their solemn seniors forty years earlier. it is interesting 
to note that this skipping theme-transformation is led into 
by a livelier form of that which, just before, led in the lovers’ 
tune—as if (one might fancy) they, watching the urchins, 
were thinking, ‘‘ Yes, we were like that once ; but we’ve got 
something more important to think about now, haven’t we? ”’ 

The easy development of side 2 is pretty. Something fresh, 
however, is always cropping up in London, and Cockaigne’s 
period was thet of the South African War. If we like, then, we 
can find in the swirl and swagger of the band that comes 
along something of the spirit of those far-gone days—of 
‘** We don’t want to fight . . .” and “ Soldiers of the Queen.” 
With the incongruous and captivating swiftness of London’s 
passing show enters another musical body, complete with 
tambourine, on whose earnest performances this mixture of 
F in the bass and G flat above was, even in 1901, perhaps a 
bit hard (near end of side 2). There follows the turn into-the 
Abbey (if you will), with some neat theme-combining (lovers’ 
and boys’ with this). The whole working out is a handsome 
example of skill whilst the characterisation is being unfolded. 
The end comes with a glorification of the nobilmente theme. 
Cockaigne stends fast in courage and in the affection of her 
folk. ‘lhe very last phrase, as is right, tops off with the notes 
that began the adventure—the eternal good cheer of the stout 
heart that goes allthe way. Cockaigne is undoubtedly the dope 
to give em! I have never heard it better built than in this 
splendidly filled recording, which needs a stout needle, too— 
stouter than the two fibres I tried; and on the electrical 
mechines they should give values that (as our P. W., rather to 
my grief, drove home last month) the acoustics cannot now 
be expected fully to grasp. 
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The Swan Lake is not very characteristic or very good 
Tchaikovsky. He, who wrote some of the best of all our light 
music, had not got into his stride with this commissioned work 
of 1877. He used a little music from his opera Undine. The 
plot is simply that of the handsome prince who hunts swans, 
which are really captive maidens, thus transformed by a wicked 
magician, only at night being allowed to take human shape 
again. Falling in love with their leader, the princess, the 
hero is deceived by the magician’s passing off his daughter as 
the princess. She, poor soul, by night drowns herself, and the 
befooled prince, discovering the truth, takes his life. In the 
ballet performances that I have seen (Camargo, and the recent 
Alhambra troupe) the plot is simplified, so that there is not 
much more than the various dances of the prince’s men and 
theswans. The last sentence of the Russian Ballet’s programme 
note is slightly amusing. The ‘‘ Evil Genius ’”’ has barred the 
way when the prince wished to follow the swan-maidens. 
‘* Being powerless to overcome his magic, the Prince falls 
down dead.’’ Come, come, this is not the Parsifal spirit we 
want! Actually, I suppose, the Evil One simply “done ’im 
in.’ The first disc contains Scene, Dance of the Little Swans and 
Waltz; the second, Scene and Hungarian Dance (Czardas). 
The natty wind warblings of the swans’ dance is in the effective 
Casse-noisette line of work ; there is an agreeably fragile fiddle 
sentimental in No. 4. The rest, on French models, does not 
come to much; this beautifully open-toned recording does 
all that is possible for it. 

Let us enjoy again Samson’s dates: Weimar (Liszt directing), 
1877 ; Covent Garden (concert form), 1893 ; as an opera, 1909. 
Banned for being Biblical! Who says the old times were 
best? (W. R. A. does.) The orchestra is fair, not grand. 
English orchestras rarely play ballet music well (I have heard 
some bad foreign performances too, though). Note, for 
example, the slight unevenness at 3in., and again about in. 
from the end of side 1. They cannot take any interest in this 
old jog-trot stuff, and that’s the fact. A pity it is obvious. 
I think Dr. Boult a better conductor than some people do, 
and in the Carnival both he and the men are in better fettle. 
So is the recording. I pass on to those who read French, a 
footnote from Professor Spalding’s excellent book Music : 
an Art and a Language, in which he advises us to see, for an 
entertaining account of the subject-matter of the opera 
Benvenuto Cellini (from which the material of the overture is 
taken), Boschot’s Un Romantique sous Lows Philippe. The 
material, from the unsuccessful opera of four years before 
(1838), is simple: first the impetuous saltarello passage, 
followed unexpectedly by the love-duet theme, treated with 
some little science (in canon) ; then the dance, with the staccato 
theme, later joined by that which began the piece. The blend 
of love-music and dance makes one of the best of all short 
overtures, here conducted and recorded con amore. I suggest 
steel. 


+ * 7 


WHO’S WHO 
IN BROADCASTING 
















This first ‘‘Who’s Who in Broadcasting’”’ pro- ; Edited by 
vides an opportunity for closer acquaintance  >¥PN®Y¥ A. Mosetey 
Including : 


with your favourite broadcast artists. It gives 
interesting details of almost every broadcast 
personality, accompanied often by witty com- 
ments by the persons themselves. It is an 
entertaining book, and an ideal Xmas 3 / 6 
present in which everyone is sure 

to be interested. NET 
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COLUMBIA. 


DX547 (12in., 4s.)}.—Q. M. Maclean: First Movement of 
Concerto (Grieg). 


DX551-3 (12in., 12s.).—London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Wood: Unfinished Symphony (Schubert). 


The first record is another of the pranks of the day. Mr. 
Maclean plays the organ in the Trocadero cinema and the piano 
in the Columbia studio. What will happen to the profession 
if this dubbing goes on I do not know. To make two blades of 
grass grow when one grew before used to be good economics : 
what is it to make one performer do the job of two—or, rather, 
a job that ought to be done by about sixty ?—for in these days of 
orchestral performances on tap all day, nobody can be expected 
to be greatly excited about a piano and organ version of this 
so familiar music. The piano playing is clear and workman- 
like: Mr. Maclean plays no tricks there. He does use the 
tremulant on the organ, which I suppose is expectable, as 
things—and people—are. Only at the start of side 2 is there 
a fraction of unevenness between the instruments; and I 
suppose that it is right to admire the trick by which the record 
was made : but it seems to me a bit like Johnson’s performing 
dog. For the nth hopeless time I register my protest against 
the issue of a cut version without a truthful label, telling us 
itis cut. This is plain swppressio veri, and to my mind entirely 
culpable. I see no excuse for it. I wish to goodness somebody 
would start yet another Society, to put down this sort of thing. 
It makes no difference what the music is, or how it sounds 
when cut. The principle is wrong—inartistic, uncandid, 
unworthy. 

Just before the new Schubert recording arrived I was 
looking up the question of unfinished works, Mr. Mackenzie's 
November note about the Beethoven concerto having set me 
wondering how many of them there might be; the number 
seems likely to be much greater than one might expect. The 
old Columbia of Wood’s was one of the best Unfinisheds— 
if one did not mind Sir Henry’s little playings about. These 
seem to have grown with the years, in most works. There is 
not so much here of that element of the over-emphatic cadence 
that spoils some moments of familiar works. Schubert writes 
a lot of fz marks, I know, but I could wish for not quite so 
short-breathed a feeling in most performances. One bar is 
often so very like another. In the beginning of the second 
movement we find the little anxiety to be doing something 
coming in again—at bar 4 of the tune, several times. I find 
this playing stodgy. It wants longer breaths. The string tone 
is more pleasing than in some recent records, but the wind is 
not distinguished, nor is the recording. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


* * * 
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BAND RECORDS 


We are accustomed to expect something specially good at 
Christmas time and it is cheering, therefore, to be able to 
announce that in the December lists there are at least two 
records worthy to rank with the very highest. The Decca 
Company's experience of recording military bands is limited, 





and they are to be congratulated in having produced one of 


these two records in their second session with the Grenadier 
Guards Band. I may be forgiven for reminding readers that 
the first record by this band under the new regime was de- 
scribed in this column as showing more promise than actual 
attainment. In this record (No. T206) of Roger Quilter’s 
A Children’s Overture we have very definite attainment, and 
that of the highest degree. Captain Miller and his band are in 
capital form and play superbly throughout. If one were 
to single out any particular section, it would be the fugal 
section, early on the second side, which is magnificently played. 
Of the recording, in addition to commending the newly 
acquired “ring,” the absence of which was a serious flaw in 
the first record, the delicate tone colours of the many unusual 
touches in the orchestration should be mentioned, for they are 
preserved in all, or nearly all, their bloom. The only hole I have 
to pick in this record is in the label, which certainly should 
contain the name of the arranger, for he is entitled to more than 
a little of the credit. 

The second record is Columbia DB1249 and has some affinity 
with the last-mentioned record in that the charm of the music 


depends, in the main, on the clever and fanciful treatment of 


popular airs. In this case the airs are from well-known 
marches instead of nursery tunes, however. The title is 
Colonel Bogey on Parade and it is played by the B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band under B. Walton O’Donnell. The sub-title 
says that Coloney Bogey, The Mad Major, The Great Little 
Army and other popular marches are ‘“ introduced,”’ but this 
is not merely a selection of marches like ‘“‘ Martial Moments ”’ 
or “*‘ Marching with Sousa.” It is a Fantasy on these various 
march tunes, and Colonel Bogey is used as a connecting link 
and threads its way throughout the whole. Mr. K. J. Alford 
has produced a very clever little work in which are many 


unexpected weaving of tunes and attractive touches of 


harmony. The B.B.C. Band is in fine fettle and I do not 
remember a record with a larger range between pp and ff. 
The latest Coldstream Guards Band record contains a 


selection from The Mikado (H.M.V. C2602). As the science of 


recording advances, a reissue of such popular selections is 
inevitable and desirable, and I hope this record is the beginning 
of a more or less complete set of Gilbert and Sullivan selections. 
I have compared this new record with that issued a few years 
ago, and the advance in the quality of the recording is positively 
startling. The playing is first-rate except that the rhythm is 
allowed to get a bit loose in “‘ Three little Maids.” 

Another Tidworth Tattoo—1933 recording is to hand, and it 
is every bit as good as the earlier issues. The titles are 
The day Thou gavest (Scholefield) and Eternal Father (H.M.V. 
B8038). 

Popular hymns are also the choice of a massed band com- 
prised of Creswell Colliery, Wocd Green Excelsior, Edmonton 
Silver and Camberwell Silver Bands. The title is Favourite 
Hymns, and both playing and recording are good (Imperial 
No. 2924). 

Another massed brass bands record is Regal-Zono. MR1080, 


played by what are called the Empire Massed Bands with Choir 
which are conducted by Henry Geehl. The title is A Pageant 
of Empire. I can never enthuse over these medleys of English 
and Empire tunes, but this is good of its kind and is certainly 


W. A. C. 


both well played and well recorded. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANO. 

There is most alluring festal fare among the piano records 
for this month that brings Christmas. First, that we may feel 
(or putting it at its lowest, pretend) that we are starting on 
solid meat, Mischa Levitzki serves up Liszt’s 12th Hungarian 
Rhapsody, on H.M.V. DB1904 (12in., 6s.). This is the most 
brilliant and powerful piano record I know.  Levitzki is 
magnificently, superbly master of every note, and gives us every 
one of them clearly, and in its place. And whatever the 
orchestra can do to this Rhapsody, in colour or what else, in 
the main it cannot even emulate the piano. I will not 
guarantee, without several repetitions, checked on two or 
three machines, that every one of the tremendous sustained 
single notes at the start is completely free from twang; nor 
that there is never a ring about an octave above the top of the 
treble stave ; but I will guarantee that unless you never buy 
a record you are not certain is perfect, you can order this 
unheard. 

Next, for sweets, two Chopin Studies (or, if the menu must 
be French, Etudes), played by Irene Scharrer on Columbia 
DB1224 (10in., 2s. 6d.). One, indeed, is something of a 
plum pudding, the big C minor arpeggio study, Op. 25, No. 12. 
Dare we so much as hint it is a little heavy? It is on the 
deliberate side. Yet it is well made and palatable. But 
no metaphors are worthy of the other, the ethereal spread- 
chord Study, E flat, Op. 10, No. 11. This is exquisite, Miss 
Scharrer’s delicately sensitive, poetic best. 

Finally, savouries, or, if you wish, liqueurs. On Parlophone 
E11239 (12in., 4s.) Eileen Joyce gives Debussy’s Toccata (the 
third piece of his Suite Pour le Piano, of which the other two 
are Prelude and Sarabande), and the very stylish and charming 
Valse in E major of Moszkowski. She plays both with much 
finish, brilliance and spirit. Whatever your ideas of either 
composer, you will be glad to know both these pieces, each in 
its own way. The Toccata evidences a notable touch ; one can 
imagine a still more subtle, less wide distinction between the 
accented and unaccented notes towards the end. This record, 
though its music may have no intellectual depth, is in the front 
rank. 

I will venture a guess that there is no better waltz record 
owing its origin to anyone of the name of Strauss than Decca- 
Polydor PO5084 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Dohnanyi has let himself go 
on the Treasure Waltz from Johann Strauss’s The Gipsy 
Baron. What Dohnanyi cannot do with a piano is, one feels, 
hardly worth doing. And Jeanne-Marie Darré seems equally 
well able to do it, though the chief credit rests, of course, with 
Dohnanyi for having thought of it. 

All there is to add is that all these are very good modern 
recordings, though the last is below the top level. ©, M. C. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


COLUMBIA. 
Mrs. Olga Loeser-Lebert (Piano) and the Lener String 
Quartet : Quintet in E flat, Op. 44 (Schumann). LX266—9 
(four 12in. in Album, 24s.). Miniature score, Goodwin & 


Tabb. 


A good modern recording of the Schumann Piano Quintet 
will be a precious acquisition for very many music-lovers. 
Indeed, it is rather strange that the work does not seem to 
have appeared (anew) in the H.M.V. or Columbia catalogues 
for five years. I haven't the 1928 H.M.V. set at hand for a 


comparison, but even if it was one of the best recordings of 


that date, and even if modern piano recording is not so remark- 
able in ensemble as in all good solo records, there is little doubt 
that this new Columbia set will take precedence. It is a very 
good recording. The strings are on the keen, metallic side ; 
and there are a few subsidiary, incidental phrases in one or 
other of the strings that could be a fine shade clearer. But 
that is hypercriticism. In general, both the tone of every 
instrument and the whole balance are notably good. 
Schumann enthusiasts usually claim that this is one of his 
best works. Apart from the big piano works, in which his 
inspiration was free to create its own form, that is doubtless 
true. But the opening of this Quintet is not enhanced by 
a comparison with the similarly brave, zestful opening of 
Carnival. On the other hand, the usual and very obvious 
criticism that the thinking is all in terms of the piano, is not 
altogether just—though it becomes increasingly so, with 
exceptional patches, as the Quintet progresses. It is a work 
to take out of its album not too frequently, and then to play 
with enthusiasm for its many glimpses of beauty and its many 
noble thoughts. 

In the hands of these players | particularly like the first 
movement. They impart to the opening at least some dignity, 
of which it is so liable to be devoid. In the immediate develop- 
ment of it, in particular in the moulding of phrases, they 
achieve breadth, even eloquence; and by that, and the 
building up of climaxes, and the whole progress from phase 
to phase, a convincing unity ; all of which is so essential to this 
music. One of the most interesting and attractive features 
of the work is the second subject of this first movement 
(just under lin. after the start): it is introduced by a timid, 
rather plaintive, questioning phrase uttered three times by the 
piano. The theme comes like a reassuring answer in the ’cello 
—hbut viola keeps chipping in, either flatly contradicting (as 
stated in an old St. James’s Hall programme) or at least 
correcting him—the actual technical fact being that he inverts 
the ’cello’s phrase each time. Development begins jin. before 
the end of side 1. This section may be said to be dominated 
by a running figure which the piano takes from the first subject, 
taking it at double speed: count from the first note of the 
whole movement, and take from the fourth to the eleventh 
notes. Recapitulation begins at 3in. on side 2. Is the rhythm 
of the first tune of the second movement intended to be uneasy ? 
If so, why the “In the manner of a march”? The broad, 
major-mode second theme starts at l$in. This is Schumann 
at his best, and it is well, perhaps notably well, realized in this 
performance. Notice the delicately elusive accompaniment— 


C2 


different rhythms in piano and strings. The march theme 
returns 1}in. before end of side. The Agitato is strong stuff— 
an anticipation of the best Brahms, especially in the canon 
between piano and strings (}in.). At }in. the march theme is 
treated dramatically : is this impressive, or merely curious? 
The broad melody returns at 1}in., made wonderfully effective, 
first by the preceding close in the major (C), then the plunge 
into F major. Note too the wider spacing, violin up a fourth, 
‘cello down a fifth, hence an octave further apart. The labelling 
of the third record is misleading : first Trio begins just under 
ldin., the main section returns aftér it, and second Trio begins 
side 2. This movement is perhaps the weakest, except the 
first Trio, with its charmingly inconsequent, meandering 
reiteration. The second Trio seems a little rough here. The 
second subject of the finale starts just before ?in. The middle 
of side 7 shows us what Schumann really could do with a 
piano quintet. The famous double-fugue, combining the 
first subjects of the first and last movements, starts (unmis- 
takably heralded). at 1)in. on the last side. It is very fine and 
large ; but the fugato near the beginning of this side is much 
more fun, especially with its cross-rhythms. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

Members of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: Quintet in 
E flat, Op. 16, for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon 
(Beethoven), LY6072—4 (three 12in., 103. 6d.). Miniature 
score, Goodwin & Tabb. 

This is a very early work, and also is more Mozartian than 
most early Beethoven, who is closer to Haydn than to Mozart. 
Clearly, when the young Beethoven wrote this (he was, as a 
matter of fact, about twenty-six, which, as Mr. Latham 
pointed out a year ago, when another recording of this work 
appeared, is old for Mozart but young for Beethoven)—-when 
the young Beethoven wrote this, he was clearly absorbed 1 
the instrumental aspect of music, not impelled from within ; 
so that Italianate grace and charm are unwontedly, and no 
doubt unconsciously, influential. This Quintet has not the 
character that the Septet has, but any such work is a very 
welcome and refreshing variation from the usual string 
chamber music. But it is doubtful how many people will be 
satisfied by this rather weak and obscure recording, with (on 
my pressings) a good deal of surface noise. The performance, 
too, is not very enterprising: more straightforward than the 
uneventful music can well stand. 

The outlines of the work may be indicated. To begin with, 
there are the usual misleading labels. Grave applies only to the 
slow introduction (the beginning of the first side); if it is 
considered useful to. repeat tempo directions on every side, 
even when there is no change, only Allegro, etc., applies to the 
second and third of the three sides that are taken up by the 
first movément here. The first movement proper (Allegro) 
begins l}in. before the end of side 1. The second subject 
starts with the last few turns of side 1, as a piano solo, and is 
carried on by the others on side 2. Development. starts just 
over lin. on side 2. The recapitulation starts at the very end 
of side 2. In the slow movement, note'a new tune on the oboe, 
at lin. on side 1, the return of the chief tune lin. before the 
end of side 1 ; and a third tune at the beginning of side 2—— 
horn solo—one of the best sections on these records. In the 
finale the second tune begins at #in. 

Beethoven subsequently rewrote this Quintet as a Quartet 
for piano and strings, and the quartet score seems to show that 
in those early days he was very doubtful what to write for the 
wind instruments ; for he has added a great deal of expressive 
decoration in the string parts. It is also interesting to find 
that he has, in the Quartet, extended the final Rondo, giving 
the latterly usual repetition of the second theme, and adding 
a coda. The Quintet stops abruptly after the last repetition 
of the first theme. On the other hand, the Eulenberg miniature 
score gives the extended version for wind, while the label of the 
record suggests that it is intended to be complete. —_ Possibly 
the recorded version is the original. 

M. CRABTREE. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
VIORICA URSULEAC (soprano), MARGIT BOKOR (soprano), 


and ALFRED JERGER (baritone).—Ixcerpts from 
Arabella (Richard Strauss). With The Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Clemens Krauss. Decca-Polydor 
DE7024—5, 10in., 2s. 6d. each. 

HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).—To-morrow the sun will 
be shining (Sieczynski) and Lovely is the day (Meisel). 
In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. R1655, 10in., 2s. 6d. And 
Friends, give heed to the story from Der Postillon von 
Longjumeau (A. Adam). In German. And Italian Serenade 
from Der Rosenkavalier (Richard Strauss). In Italian. 
Orch. acc. Parlophone R1674, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—Selections from 
Il Trovatore (Verdi), Maritana (Wallace) and Tannhauser 
(Wagner). Conducted by Arthur Hammond. And 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and Madame Butterfly 
(Puccini). Conducted by Richard Austin. Imperial 
Z146—50, 12in., 2s. each. : 

LONDON LIGHT OPERA COMPANY.—Selection from The 
Mikado (Gilbert-Sullivan). Edison Bell Winner W22, 
10in., Is. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Occhi Turchini (Denza) and 
Serenata (Schubert). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
DB1903, 12in., 6s. 

STILES ALLEN (soprano).—Vissi d’arte from La Tosca 
(Puccini) and Musetta’s Waltz Song from La Bokéme 
(Puccini). Orch. acc. Edison Bell 5606, 10in., Is. 6d. 

ENRICO CARUSO (tenor).—The Lost Chord (Procter-Sullivan). 
In English. And Ombra mai ii from Xerxes (Handel). 
In Italian. Organ acc. H.M.V. DB2073, 12in., 6s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—The Heavens are telling 
(Beethoven) and Netherland Hymn (Weyl, arr. Kremser). 
With Chorus and Organ. Parlophone RO20232, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD CROOKS (tenor).—Waltz Song from A Waltz 
Dream (Oscar Strauss-Herbert) and Castles in the Air from 
Frau Luna (Lincke-Ross). Orch. ace. H.M.V. DA1328, 
10in., 4s. 

TITTERTON (tenor).—Heartless (Meisel-Hudson) with Piano 
acc. and Throw open wide your Window (May) from 
Viennese Waltz, with String Quintet. Decca F3694, 
10in., ls. 6d. 

BERLIN STATE OPERA CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA.— 
Triumphal March from Aida, Act II (Verdi). Sung in 
German (2 parts). Parlophone R1673, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—In Summer fields and 
Ah, Sweet my love, thou charmest me (Brahms). In 
German. Piano acc. by Franz Rupp. Decca-Polydor 
LY6075, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

JEAN PLANEL (tenor).—The Childhood of Christ (Berlioz). 
In French. With the Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 
cond. by F. Ruhlmann. Two Parts. Columbia DX514, 


12in., 4s. 
A. CAVARA (tenor), K. A. NEUMANN (baritone), H. BATTEUX 
(tenor), F. FLEISCHER-JANCZAK (baritone), E. 


KANDL (bass), and E. BERGER (soprano).—Sie Flieh’n 
mich from Act 3 of Rigoletto (Verdi). And with ELSE 
RUZICZKA (contralto).—Nur Scherze sind’s und Possen 
from Act 1 of The Masked Singer (Verdi). In German. 
With Chorus and Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech. Decca-Polydor CA8168, 12in., 4s. 

Strauss’s ‘* Arabella’? Excerpts.—The first recordings of 
scenes from Richard Strauss’s latest opera have now reached 
this country. The general verdict on Arabella was decidedly 
mixed, both as to Hofmannsthal’s libretto and Strauss’s music ; 
and, judging by the wireless relay of the premiére at Dresden 
vouchsafed by the B.B.C., I feel pretty sure that critical opinion 
has not erred about this work. The story read to me as too 
involved, and the music—so far as I could make it out without 
the aid of a score or a very satisfactory hearing over the ether 
—sounded too much like a laboured repetition of the patterns 
woven ad infinitum in the composer’s preceding works. Still, 
in every plum-pudding there are, or ought to be, a few plums, 
and these, I fancy, have been adroitly seized upon in the 
present instance by the clever Viennese conductor, Clemens 
Krauss (in charge of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra), for 
recording on two 10in. dises issued by Decca-Polydor. Certainly 
they put what they exhibit in the best possible light. The duet 
from Act I is stamped all over with the Rosenkavalier hall- 
mark, and it is admirably sung by Viorica Ursuleac and Margit 
Bokor. The former, who created the leading réle, has a voice 
of unusual quality—a poignant intensity of charm and feeling 
not easy to resist. The two-part harmonies sung by the two 
sisters are exquisitely in tune, and they seem to recall the 
Marschallin and Oktavian over again with, towards the end, 
that dear old ruffian Baron Ochs in the background. The 
whole has an effect extremely refined and melodious. In the 
finale of Act II, Frl. Ursuleac starts off with a sort of lament, 
soaring into exalted regions. Her notes come out with tre- 
mendous power, but the phrases are of the meandering sort 
and very sustained, without saying much that is new, while 
here Herr Jerger’s bass-baritone is at its roughest. Altogether, 
if I were going to choose between the two records, I should 
vote for the first (DE7024). 

Herbert Ernst Groh.—Nowadays we expect the most 
accomplished tenors to devote their voice and talent to themes 
of the most ordinary description. That habit came in with the 
Fledermaus vogue, and, as it has turned out more profitable 
(I am sorry to say) than the serious work, we can hardly 
wonder that things are as they are in the vocal world. All the 
up-to-date Viennese touches and devices are conspicuous in 
these two songs, and what is not in the voice part, to which I 
am bound to say the soloist lends all possible grace and fluency 
(he being a first-rate artist), is compensated for by orchestral 
effects provided by every instrument in turn and by various un- 
named singers backing up Herr Groh in thirds and sixths, all 
in nicely written effects that are well calculated to please the 
popular ear. The combination is so ingenious that it deserves 
to succeed. Adolphe Adam’s tuneful opera Le Postillon 
de Longjumeau was, half a century back, one of the 
most popular in the lighter repertory everywhere; and 
to-day in Germany it is still among the active favourites. 
There the tradition of the great tenor Wachtel is not forgotten, 
as the present singer emphatically proves. His rendering of 
the Postilion’s celebrated air is splendidly animated and 
overflowing with energy. Equally good, in quite another 
style, is his warbling of the Italian Serenade which punctuates 
the proceedings of the Marschallin’s hairdresser. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company.—l, for one, am delighted that 
the apparently moribund phase of the Carl Rosa Company’s 
sixty-years’ career should not have been allowed to pass 
without gramophonic evidence of its sturdy condition in those 
dying moments. Indeed, this very evidence may ere long 
prove of value in resuscitating the body before it gets beyond 
the ‘‘ suspended animation ”’ stage. For, in spite of failure in 
other quarters, my faith in the name of Carl Kosa is so strong 
that I decline to believe in this stoppage as more than a 
temporary one. Anyhow, these five selections from favourite 
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operas, Italian and English, are not less welcome than would 
be a few good snapshots of scenes and people who may, for 
aught we can tell, be going to disappear from our ken for ever. 
They are, moreover, worth preserving for their own sake, 
because the familiar music is exceedingly well sung and played 
by everyone concerned ; while soloists whose voices can easily 
be recognised contribute their full share to the excellence of the 
ensemble under the able direction of Arthur Hammond and 
Richard Austin. At the price of two shillings each, these 
long records assuredly give value for the money. 


London Light Opera Company.—Here, for half the price, 
we find a smaller allowance, but an efficient one, of The 
Mikado, I make no attempt to pierce the anonymity of the 
executants, but they are obviously well up to their job. The 
selection is tolerably representative, and the merit of the 
singing should satisfy all ordinary requirements. 

Beniamino Gigli.—The Denza Song reintroduced in this 
record is not very well known, though among its composer’s 
best. Its essentially Italian strain naturally calls also for the 
best of Gigli’s native qualities, alike in voice and sentiment ; 
in @ word, it suits him as though written for him. The same 
tender appeal serves appropriately for a very artistic rendering 
of Schubert’s Serenade, wherein nothing is sacrificed to mere 
effect. The voice is lovely and we are especially grateful for 
it in its subdued aspect—notably the delicate mezza voce so 
correctly employed at the outset. 

Stiles Allen.—As previously observed, this talented artist 
arouses admiration in music that is adapted to her voice and 
style. Here the fact is plainly illustrated. The poignant 
feeling of Vzssi d’arte, its unrelieved sense of religious dis- 
appointment, she seizes upon with an unerring grasp and 
depicts Tosca’s outburst with touching beauty for all it is 
worth. Nothing could be better. But the same characteristics 
are simply out of place in Musetta’s frank acknowledgment of 
her naughty disposition. Her ideas, as you know, do not lend 
themselves to serious expression. 

Enrico Caruso.—The third and latest resuscitation of early 
Caruso records is not up to the level of its precursors. At least, 
his share of them is not. The organ accompaniments make for 
improvement and the volume, of course, is increased. But 
neither the throatiness induced by his English in The Lost 
Chord nor his strange reading of Handel’s Largo, as we generally 
call it, tends to exhibit the powers of the famous tenor in their 
most favourable light. I am aware that these things do not 
count in the estimation of his millions of ‘ thick and thin ”’ 
admirers. Nevertheless, I cannot help expressing the opinion 
that the choice in the present instance was not altogether wise. 

Richard Tauber.—Poor Beethoven! I wonder if he would 
recognise any of his handiwork in this sad caricature of the 
song that has always been known in the English version as 
Creation’s Hymn. Even the title has been changed ; and, 
what is worse, is given that of one of the most famous choruses 
in Haydn’s Creation— The Heavens are telling. What a mix-up, 
to be sure! As for the music, it is nearly all chorus and very 
little Tauber. The soloist just starts it off and then speedily 
becomes submerged in a sea of German male-voice choral tone. 
Could anything be more inept? The Dutch hymn offers a 
pleasant contrast ; at any rate it gives Herr Tauber a fair 
chance of displaying his versatile talent in his new devotional 
role. 

Richard Crooks.—In spite of being over-amplified, this is a 
capital record. The voice reminds one now of Caruso, now of 
Richard Tauber, and, generally speaking, of the two combined 
—a mixture by no means to be despised. The music belongs 
to the Viennese waltz type so much in vogue, which will be a 
further recommendation to listeners who retain pleasant 
recollections of the two successful comic operas concerned. 

Titterton.—It is almost a pity that Mr. Titterton should have 
decided—if he really has decided—to drop the ‘‘ Frank.” I 
thought that only pianists (like Paderewski and Solomon) were 
supposed to enjoy the privilege of dispensing with their ‘‘ front 
names.” Anyhow, frankness remains in the free, candid 
delivery of the English tenor, and he displays it with welcome 





entrain and rhythmical swing in both these foreign pieces. His 
vocal quality is improving all the time. 

Berlin Chorus and Orchestra.—The demand for selections from 
Aida must be very extensive, if we may go by the variety of 
shapes in which they are being served up. In this case two sides 
of a 10in. disc are attractively filled with a sonorous perform- 
ance of the ‘“‘ Triumph of Radamés,”’ done by the chorus and 
orchestra of the Berlin State Opera House. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—There can be no need to describe 
how Heinrich Schlusnus interprets Brahms. He puts all his 
soul into the poetry, all his depth of expression, all his wealth 
of feeling and vocal maestria into the music. Lest you should 
be in doubt as to the identity of the songs under their quaint 
English titles, I may mention that In summer fields is Feldein- 
samkeit and the other is Wie bist du, meine Kénigin. The 
piano accompaniment to each is faultlessly played by Franz 
Rupp. 

J a Planel and Paris Orchestra.—It was a happy idea to 
record this characteristic page from Berlioz’s badly neglected 
oratorio L’ Enfance du Christ. It depicts the Repose of the 
Holy Family on the journey to Egypt, and is a peaceful 
pastoral movement scored for orchestra in the French master’s 
most picturesque manner. This receives a delicately suave 
rendering at the hands of the Orchestre Symphonique of Paris, 
under M. F. Ruhlmann. It has been recorded with sedulous 
care, the tenor solo being no less competently furnished by 
M. Planel, a singer of evident talent. 

Berlin State Opera Performers.—These ensembles from 
Rigoletto and Un Ballo in Maschera, sung and played by 
exeeutants to whom their difficulties present no obstacle, will 
prove highly acceptable to Verdi-lovers, who can seldom have 
the chance of hearing them given to such advantage. 


ENGLISH SONGS, ETC. 


ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—-Roses of Picardy (Haydn-Wood). 
Orch. acc. And Thank God for a Garden (Del Riego). 
Piano ace. Decca M449, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


ESSIE ACKLAND (contralto).—O Divine Redeemer (Gounod) 
and My heart is weary (Goring-Thomas). Organ and 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. C2611, 12in., 4s. 


HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—Annie Laurie and MacGregor’s 
Gathering (trad. arr. J. Batten). Piano acc. and Male 
Quartette. Columbia DB1199, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


TOM BURKE (tenor).—Parted (Tosti) and Song of Songs 
(Moya). Acc. by Charles D. Smart on the Wurlitzer 
Organ. Broadcast Twelve 3354, 10in., Is. 6d. 


STUART ROBERTSON (bass-baritone).—Dashing away with 
the smoothing iron; Bobby Shaftoe; A Farmer’s Boy and 
I married a wife (arr. Hely-Hutchinson). With piano and 
Male Quartet. H.M.V. B8006, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENDRIK (tenor).—My Darling and Two Eyes are 
Smiling from The Circus Princess (Kalman) ; and The Last 
Waltz from The Last Waltz (Oscar Straus) and Loving 
You (Freeman-Lubbock). Orch. acc. under Mark Lubbock. 
Parlo. R1656—7, 10in., 2s. 6d. each. 


RAYMOND NEWELL (baritone).—The Demon King (Newman- 
Charles) and Top o’ the House (Haydon-Bowen). Acc. 
Wolseley Charles. Columbia DB1198, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


MASTER THOMAS TWEEDY (treble).—On Wings of Song 
(Mendelssohn) and Hark, hark! the lark (Schubert). 
Piano ace. Decca F3704, 10in., Is. 6d. 

FERGUS KELLY (tenor).—I’m away in Killarney with you 
(King-Kennedy) and Rose of Tralee (Glover). Plaza P158, 
8in., 6d. 





JOHN McCORMACK (Tenor).—As I sit here (Sanderson) and 
I know of two bright eyes (Clutsam). Piano acc. by Percy 
Kahn. H.M.V. DA1342, 10in., 4s. 
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RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—-A Brown Bird singing (Barrie- 
Haydn Wood) and I love the moon (Rubens). Orch. acc. 
Parlophone RO20231, 10in., 4s. 

DEREK OLDHAM (tenor).—Roses of Picardy and Love’s 
Garden of Roses (Haydn Wood). Orch. acc. H.M.V. B8053, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

INA SOUEZ (soprano).—Love will find a way from The Maid 
of the Mountains (Graham-Fraser-Simson) and My Hero 
from The Chocolate Soldier (Stange-Oscar Strauss). Orch. 
ace. Columbia DB1226, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

RICHARD CROOKS (tenor).—Nirvana (Weatherly-Adams) 
and How lovely are Thy dwellings (words from Psalm 
Ixxxiv) (Liddle). Orch. ace. H.M.V. DB1951, 12in., 6s. 

CHARLES KULLMAN (tenor).—Love, here is my heart 
(Ross-Silesu) and Vale (d’Arcy-Russell). Orch. and Organ 
under Joseph Batten. Columbia DB1227, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

NORMAN ALLIN (bass).—A Lowland love-song (arr. Senior) 
and Molly Brannigan (arr. Villiers Stanford). Piano acc. 
Columbia DB1225, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

LEONARD C. VOKE.—The Prodigal Son (Stebbins) and They 
were ninety and nine (Sankey). Piano acc. Edison Bell 
Winner W44, Is. 

ENRICO CARUSO.—A Dream (Cory-Bartlett) and For you 
alone (O’Reilly-Geehl). With Symphony Orch. H.M.V. 
DA1349, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD HAYWARD.—The Mud Cabin on the Hill and The 
Old Man of Killyburn Brae (traditional, arr. Hayward). 
Orch. acc. Decca F3736, 10in., ls. 6d. 

MASTER RAYMOND KINSEY.—Ave Maria (Gounod) and 
O for a closer walk with God (Foster). Organ acc. H.M.V. 
C2629, 12in., 4s. 

EDGAR THOMAS (bass-baritone).—Ora pro nobis (Piccolomini) 
and The old rugged Cross (Rev. G. Bennard). With 
Chorus and Orchestra. Rex 8060, 10in., Is. 

PETER DAWSON (bass-baritone).—Auld Songs o’ Hame 
(Geehl) and O sing to me an Irish song (Geehl). With 
Chorus and Orch. H.M.V. C2597, 12in., 4s. And The 
Sacred Hour and In a Monastery Garden (Ketelbey). With 
Chorus, Organ and Orch. H.M.V. C2595, 12in., 4s. 


Alfred Piccaver.—It is pleasant to reflect that English 
singers, no matter how long they study and stay abroad, feel 
sufficiently drawn to the old country to come back occasionally, 
if only for a short stay, and to add to their repertories native 
songs of the moment that happen to be in request. Far be it 
from me, therefore, to find fault with Alfred Piccaver for not 
looking higher this time. After all, Roses of Picardy and 
Thank God for a garden belong to as good a class of ditty as 
many of the Austro-Hungarian examples in waltz and other 
dance rhythms that are nowadays loaded upon us with such 
unending abundance. Moreover, Alfred Piccaver can sing them 
better than a good many tenors—that is to say, in a manly, un- 
affected style, without mannerism or exaggeration, and without 
that somniferous delivery that at one time marred his efforts. 
The quality of his voice is, what it always has been, round, 
robust, yet sympathetic, and possesses a power and volumé 
that can afford to laugh at control-room amplification. 

Essie Ackland.—This singer, who is by birth Australian, has 
lived *‘ home ’’ long enough to have earned for herself many 
admirers. Her voice must be described as a mezzo-contralto, 
whose chief strength and charm are to be found in its middle 
notes. The registers, though deftly blended, are still sufficiently 
discernible in their differences of timbre, and I am inclined to 
think that the chest might have been more fully developed 
without detriment to the higher part of the voice. Un- 
questionably, however, itis an exceptionally fine organ, and with 
further study its owner ought to achieve a distinguished career. 
O Divine Redeemer was written by Gounod for a soprano, and 
Goring Thomas added. O my heart is weary to the score of his 
opera Nadeshda for a mezzo-soprano; but Miss Ackland 
overcomes the tessitura of each with skill, whilst putting into 
both the full emotional content of a dramatic temperament. 
Two things she can improve in order to make herself a first-rate 
artist : one, her English diction, the-other, her management of 





the breath in long passages ; and she might also avoid cutting 
off with a jerk the last word of each sentence in her recitative. 

Heddle Nash.—Following the illustrious example of Sims 
Reeves, this rising young tenor has made an inroad in the 
domain of Scottish song by singing Annie Laurie and 
MacGregor’s Gathering. He could not have chosen better. 
Doing entire justice to the music, which fits his bright voice 
perfectly, he should now venture upon a closer imitation of the 
true Scots dialect, so as not to mix ordinary Middlesex with his 
threat to ‘‘ lay me doon and dee.” He may also with advantage 
infuse a trifle more of romantic sentiment into Mr, J, Batten’s 
excellent arrangement of Annie Laurie. But the bold, martial 
declamation of MacGregor’s Gathering is much to be praised, 
and the tone is splendid throughout. 

Tom Burke.—Let me say at once that the Wurlitzer organ, 
whatever its merits as a solo instrument, is quite unfitted for 
accompanying songs of the type here presented. The under- 
current of noisy wind in the bass, persisting nearly all through, 
creates a disturbing effect and diverts attention from the 
singer. At the rate things are moving in this direction, the 
craze for “‘ jazz variety ”’ will very soon make accompaniments 
more important and prominent than the melody and the 
singer. Already the liberties taken with classical songs ancl 
Lieder, on certain gramophone records, are arousing both. 
annoyance and resentment among the more cultured listeners 
who support the industry. In such a florid framework, Tosti's 
ballad seems entirely lost, despite Mr. Tom Burke’s dramatic 
treatment and effective use of his telling voice. 

Stuart Robertson.—In folk-songs of this description, where 
there is a ‘‘ burden” or refrain to be sung, the interpolation 
of the male quartet should not be discouraged. As well might 
one wish to abolish the chorus of an old-time ballad. 
Admirably arranged by Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson, these 
four specimens are presented under just the right conditions, 
and, needless to add, Mr. Stuart Robertson has just the right 
voice and enunciative skill for a vivid handling of them. 

John Hendrik.—If this singer’s head notes were a trifle less 
pinched, they would possess more ringing quality, and the 
whole voice would thereby be improved. As it is, there 1s too 
great a tendency to concentrate upon the lower or baritone 
register, and the real tenor suffers in consequence. Otherwise 
here is an artist with precisely the right sparkling method for 
Kalman’s Hungarian tunes or Oscar Straus’s suave, swaying 
waltzes, and he brings out their salient points with unerring 
aptitude. Loving you has a taking two-step rhythm and will 
probably make the dancers’ toes twinkle. | 

Raymond Newell.—The energetic baritone still loves his 
old-fashioned descriptive ballad. In this one the Demon 
King of pantomime revels in confession of his misdeeds on the 
stage; yet, whilst admitting that his intentions there are 
deplorable, he prides himself upon his exemplary home conduct, 
and even declares that, like Longfellow’s ** Village Blacksmith," 
he ** goes on Sunday to the church.’ There is plenty of ~ go 
in the music of this, and also in the companion ditty, which 
repeats Tommy’s customary “ grouse’ with all the requisite 
martial trimmings. Both are sung in crisp and spirited fashion. 

Master Thomas T'weedy.—This boy has a pure, rich soprano 
voice, well worth the further training that it needs. At present 
his breathing is faulty ; he is much inclined to ‘ scoop” ; and 
he has a habit of swelling on every long note, without, however, 
always sustaining the pitch. On wings of music betrays & 
somewhat self-conscious manner, and Hark, hark! the lark is 
too doleful for a happy song. Nevertheless, Master Tweedy's 
unquestionably beautiful voice will enable him one day to 
make his mark. 

Fergus Kelly.—It is astonishing what a quantity ot music 
can be got on to a tiny 8in. record (price sixpence). This 
particular ‘‘ Plaza’ specimen provides two whole long Lrish 
songs of the appealing type that figure all too seldom in modern 
programmes. The Hibernian tenor who sings them reveals the 
national character by his voice as well as. his brogue, and 1s, 
therefore, the right man in the right ‘* plaza.” He and his 
melodies are both genuine. ¢ 
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John McCormack.—Songs of tender recollection make an 
unfailing appeal, in the first place to this singer, in the second 
to those who listen to him. And there are many who strive 
to imitate—though not with invariable success—the model 
that he offers of suavity, grace, and unforced sentiment. No 
one can make more than he does of an unpretentious ballad, 
and he demonstrates the fact plainly enough in these. 


Richard Tauber.—Someone suggested the other day that 
Richard Tauber was an “ Admirable Crichton” of his art. 
I agree, so far as the implication of versatility goes, but not 
when he descends from his pedestal to certain levels that the 
present writer has never yet approved. I allude, not to the 
songs, but to the treatment of them. If Herr Tauber can 
phrase German lieder carefully, there is no reason why he 
should slur English songs up and down the scale in this un- 
pleasant way ; nor need he make ugly sounds on certain English 
vowels in one place and not in another. His oft-repeated 
‘“vou’’? in Paul Rubens’s little ballad offends the ear each 
time, because the tone and the vehemence are alike dis- 
agreeable. 

Derek Oldham.—The last speaker—I mean singer—would 
do well to copy the natural, unadulterated English of Mr. 
Derek Oldham. Here are ballads sung as they should be sung— 
and pronounced. But then the Savoy school teaches lessons 
that are nowadays more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Haydn Wood must be thankful for such an 
interpreter. 

Ina Souez.—When listening to this young soprano over the 
wireless, I have often regretted that she has never been taught 
the breathing that ensures a steady, un-tremulous tone ; for 
she has a voice of charming quality and of the bright, resonant 
type that Florence St. John, Ruth Vincent, and José Collins 
used to have. (They also knew the meaning of the word 
nuance.) Otherwise these souvenirs of The Maid of the 
Mountains and The Chocolate Soldier are very welcome. 


Richard Crooks.—The qualities and defects attributed to 
Mr. Crooks in another column are also perceptible in these 
records of songs by Stephen Adams and Samuel Liddle. I will 
only repeat that his fine organ might be used with greater 
artistry and his English diction based upon other than foreign 
models. More reticence, more refinement, would aid in bring- 
ing him very nearly, if not quite, to the top of the tree. He 
ought to have heard Edward Lloyd sing Nirvana ! 


Charles Kullman.—Not without good reason do I persist 
in making these comparisons with bygone singers. Itseems to 
me beyond dispute that the voices are as good as ever ; that 
it is rather the method and the style that show deterioration. 
Never in my experience have we had so many first-rate tenors ; 
and never before was there such a demand for tenor records. 
But why do they specialise so much? Here is Mr. Charles 
Kullman, with his really sympathetic voice, concentrating on 
two melancholy songs, pleading in both of them as though the 
tears were flowing and his heart would break. A little contrast, 
one tiny suggestion of a happy mood, would have been such a 
relief! Then, again, practically all the upper notes are sung in 
mezza voce, Which likewise tends to monotony. Mr. J. Batten’s 
orchestra and organ are most efficient. 

Norman Allin.—Here at last is a reminiscence of the old 
school! Foli himself could not have bettered these admirable 
specimens of Scots and Irish Song. Norman Allin is a true 
artist, and more than that I cannot say. Please note, if you 
will, the full round tone, better now than ever ; the complete 
control of resources ; the dignified yet spirited style ; the right 
manly sentiment ; the true sense of humour. You can want 
nothing to beat this. 

Leonard C. Voke.—The well-trained ‘ gospel singer’? who 
has made these records will carry back those who ean re- 
member to the visit of Moody and Sankey many years ago, 
when all London went to their “‘ revivalist meetings’? at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket and also, I think, the 
Albert Hall. They sang not exactly negro spirituals, but 


something similar, uniting Biblical stories and sacred texts to 
the most tuneful of modern airs. Their sincerity of feeling is 
well reflected in these Edison Bell examples. 

Enrico Caruso.—This re-recording appears in the H.M.V. 
issues for the current month in addition to the one noticed 
above in ‘ Operatic and Foreign Songs”; which explains 
what Caruso is doing, after so many years, dans cette galcre. 
He made many more important records, as all the world 
knows ; but everything he sang he sang with all his “ heart 
and voice,” as we observe in the National Anthem. Hence 
the unmistakable Caruso touch in these popular ballads, 
which somehow fit him (or he fits them) better than Handel 
and The Lost Chord ; moreover, I predict for them in their 
renovated condition a much larger sale. But there is no 
telling, and I may be quite wrong. 

Richard Hayward.—Two old Irish airs, sung in the real 
traditional style by a genuine Irish minstrel of the type you 
expect to come across on the shores of the Lake of Killarney. 
(I have been there twice, so I know.) On these occasions 
you do not look for tenor, baritone, or bass ; so you will not 
miss the descriptive label. A typical Irish voice, accent, and 
lilt, with every word as plain as a pikestaff, are all you want ; 
and they are certainly to be found here. 

Master Raymond Kinsey.—There is in this boy’s voice a 
dark, rich colour and a beauty of texture that are quite 
exceptional. The same adjective applies to his breath-control, 
the evenness of his scale, the depth and maturity of his expres - 
sive power. His style is characterized by a degree of natural 
feeling that has the similitude of a passion which we know 
cannot be real in a boy, but which evidently induces his 
teacher to give-him songs that call for strong underlying 
emotion. Such are the Gounod Ave Maria (English version) 
and Foster’s O for a closer walk with God. He pleads for 
forgiveness in right good earnest and with every token of 
distress, enhanced by the loveliness of true larmes dans la 
voix ; it is all most touching. It would be better, however, 
if his vowels were not so over-closed and his articulation so 
compressed by undue tightening. He has a good compass, 
reaching in the Ave Maria to a clear B flat—a semitone higher 
than written. By the way, did Mr. Foster ever hear the 
introductory phrase before Valentine’s song in the second act 
of Faust? He must have done, | fancy. 

Edgar Thomas.—tThe varied tastes of the multitude have 
perforce to be catered for and vocal records at a shilling have 
to be in stock when asked for. Still, it may fairly be questioned 
whether there is real need to revert for present material to 
such ultra-sentimental ballads of a past age as these. They 
did no credit to their own epoch and were not sung by first-rate 
ballad singers even then. Their revival to-day, largely as 
they may sell, will do nothing to encourage the improving 
taste of gramophonists. The ruggedness of their rendering 
almost rivals that of the Rev. Mr. Bennard’s ancient cross. 
Surely Rex can do better than this! 

Peter Dawson and Others.—Seemingly the vocal potpourri 
has come to stay. In these four records it is exemplified in 
its most elaborate form. To do justice to its cleverly devised 
material would be equivalent to describing an amusing yet by 
no means complex jig-saw puzzle of familiar tunes ; and I have 
not a column left for the purpose. Enough that the whole 
combination is effective to the nth degree. I cannot see how 
anyone is going to resist Mr. Peter Dawson’s gallant assault, 
supported as he is by every imaginable kind of musical fighting 
force, including choir, female soloists, organ, orchestra, 
instrumental obbligati, bells, and (in the Monastery Garden) a 
detachment of nightingales and other singing birds. Seeing 
that the leader is in first-rate form after his visit to Australia, 
and gives us in the Geehl selections the pick of his national 
Scotch and Irish melodies, followed by a vigorous Kyrie 
Eleison for the monks in the Monastery scene, climbing up to a 
tremendous climax for all the assembled forces, 1 feel convinced 
that this elaborate set-piece will go off with all the brilliancy 
it so richly deserves. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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CHORAL 


THE BOYS OF ST. MARY’S OF THE ANGELS CHOIR 
SCHOOL.— While shepherds watched their flocks by night 
(N. Tate-Este’s Psalter) and Once in Royal David’s City 
(Alexander-Gauntlett). Organ ace. by A. T. Batts. 
Columbia DB1248, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


B.B.C. WIRELESS CHORUS.—Fum, Fum, Fum (arr. Kurt 
Schindler), Jolly Bachelors (Eng. words Opdycke and 
Schindler, music Moya, arr. Schindler), and Nightingale of 
France, both from Songs of the Spanish Provinces 
(Catalonia); and S§Silversmith (Taylor-Schindler) from 
Spanish Choral Ballads. Conducted by Cyril Dalmaine. 
Columbia DB1202, 10in., 2s. 6d. Good Friday Music in a 
‘Catalonian Church (Opdycke-Nicolau, arr. Schindler). 
Soloist GLADYS WINMILL. In Latin and English. 
Conducted by Cyril Dalmaine. Columbia DX545, 12in., 4s. 

MINSTER CHOIR.—A Garland of Hymns (No. 2). Organ ace. 
Regal-Zono. MR1114, 10in., 1s. 6d. 


SALVATION ARMY WIMBLEDON AND CHALK FARM 
SONGSTERS.— Favourite Carols. Acc. by Band of 
Salvation Army Supplies Department under A. W. Foot 
and E. Souter. Regal-Zono. MR1112, 10in., 1s. 6d. 

CELESTIAL HARMONY SINGERS.—The Lost Chord (Procter- 
Sullivan) and The Holy City (Weatherly-Adams). With 
ge gag and Organ. MRegal-Zono. MRI1115, 10in., 

s. 6d. 


YE OLDE-FASHIONED WAITS.—Hail, 
(Spofforth) and Nazareth (Gounod). 
Zono. MR1113, 10in., ls. 6d. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL CHOIR, WINDSOR.—Blest are the 
departed from The Last Judgment (Spohr) and O Strength 
and Stay (Ellerton-Hort-Bourgeois, arr. Harris). Con- 
ducted by Dr. W. H. Harris with Organ. Columbia 
DB1228, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


COLNE ORPHEUS GLEE UNION.— Drink to me only with thine 
eyes (Jonson-Button) and Annie Laurie (arr. J. Cantor). 
Conducted by Luther Greenwood, with Organ. Regal-Zono. 
MR1081, 10in., Is. 6d. 


UNACCOMPANIED CHOIR.—Hark! the Herald Angels sing 
(Mendelssohn) and God rest ye, merry gentlemen 
(traditional). Cond. by Arnold Goldsborough. Decca 
F3726, 10in., ls. 6d. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHORAL SOCIETY.—Christians, Awake ! 
(Wainwright) and The First Nowell (traditional). Con- 


sag by Arnold Goldsborough. Decca F3725, 10in., 
s. 6d. 


CHOIR OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW.—Hark! the Herald Angels 
sing, Good King Wenceslas, O Come all ye Faithful, 
Christians, Awake !, The First Nowell, and While Shepherds 
watched their flocks by night. Organ acc. by J. E. 
Humphreys. Rex X1001-3, 10in., ls. each. 

ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY.—The Holly and the Ivy (arr. 
Stainer), See amid the Winter’s snow (arr. Goss), God 
rest you, merry gentlemen, I saw three ships (arr. Stainer), 
It came upon the midnight clear (arr. A. Sullivan) and 
~~ seg mma Organ acc. H.M.V. B8073—4, 

in., 2s. : 


smiling morn 
Orch. acc. Regal- 


Boys of St. Mary’s Choir School.—Not too late, it is to be 
hoped, for the seasonal supply of sacred recordings, Columbia 
leads the way this month with a couple of highly acceptable 
numbers by the Boys of St. Mary’s of the Angels Choir School, 
founded by the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott. The organist, 
Mr. A. T. Batts, who accompanies the lads, is, presumably, 
also their trainer, and as their voices are very sweet it seems 
a pity that there should not be more of them. The tone would 
be fuller as well as stronger in proportion. Meanwhile, they 
keep well together, and their intelligence is self-evident. 


B.B.C. Wireless Chorus.—If not altogether new, here is 
something decidedly unusual and amusing. The arrangement 
by Kurt Schindler called for a good deal of accuracy and 
precision in execution, and congratulations are due to Mr. 
Cyril Dalmaine for the efficient training of his forces. In the 
‘““Songs of the Spanish Provinces,’ Catalonia, the land of 
Albéniz, is drawn upon for an extremely characteristic and 
lively chorus, full of variety and contrast. The title Fum, 
Fum, Fum, beaten out again and again as a sort of refrain, is 
made still funnier by being pronounced in a drum-like fashion 
to sound like Pum, Pum, Pum! The other piece begins 
more in an Elizabethan than a Spanish manner, but as soon 
as the guitar imitation comes in (recalling Debussy’s Man- 
doline), the Iberian source of the whole thing is unmistakable. 
Male and female voices are both employed in a “ merry 
roundelay,”’ 


In a different category stands the Good Friday Music in a 
Catalonian Church. It is purely devotional, and the mixture 
of Latin and English text seems unconventional, though the 
latter is probably a translation from the Spanish and is allotted 
(exclusively, I fancy) to the soloist, who finds in Miss Gladys 
Winmill an interpreter of rare refinement. The music is 
modern and suggests the influence of Verdi’s Requiem, besides 
including in the earlier section a phrase that might have been 
lifted bodily from the Miserere in the same master’s T'rovatore. 
In other words, the Catalonian composer has favoured operatic 
as well as religious treatment, and shown in both an uncom- 
mon mastery of choral effects. From first to last this Good 
Friday Music is exquisitely sung. 

Minster Choir, Salvation Army, etc.—In this collection of 
four 10in. dises, for which Regal-Zonophone is responsible, 
come anticipations of Christmas musical fare that should find 
(at eighteen pence apiece) ready acceptance everywhere. The 
Garland of Hymns (No. 2) introduces in Part I such favourites 
as Jesu, lover of my soul, Hark, the herald Angels, and O God, 
our help in ages past ; while Part Il comprises Oh God of love, 
Come all ye faithful, and Lead, kindly light. They are sung by 
carefully trained, well-balanced voices, and the words are 
distinctly heard. The organist’s modulations leading from one 
hymn to another are quite nice. The Celestial Harmonists are 
rather upset for my ear by a too-assertive tenor, who was 
perhaps too near the microphone; but in the bouche fermée 
portions—an effect that is getting considerably overdone in 
these days—the balance is just right. The solo voices in each 
ballad are of good quality, and the orchestra and organ supply 
plenty of volume in support. On the other hand our old 
friends Ye Olde-fashioned Waits could do with less accom- 
panying. In Hail, smiling morn, when I was a boy, we used 
to dispense with an accompaniment altogether, while Santley, 
the original singer of Nazareth, would have looked upon an 
intrusive violin as an insult. Why is the public being taught to 
expect all these superfluous ornamentations? In the carols 
sung by the Chalk Farm and Wimbledon Salvation Army 
singers there emerges a capital body of tone and the right 
spirit, but absolutely no trace of light and shade. If they had 
come from Yorkshire, what a difference there would have been ! 


St. George's Chapel Choir.—I would like, personally, to 
thank Dr. W. Harris for reviving in this form the beautiful 
and once-popular quartet Blest are the departed, from Spohr’s 
neglected oratorio, The Last Judgment (Die letzten Dinge). 
I shall never forget hearing Henry Leslie’s Choir sing it (many 
a time, indeed, ever so long ago), and I can pay the Windsor 
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singers no higher compliment than to say that they here 
afford a worthy reminder of that eloquent achievement. The 
music is really beautiful. The piece coupled with it is by 
Louis-Thomas Bourgeois, a French composer who lived early 
in the eighteenth century and wrote a number of cantatas that 
were much in request. But that was not the era of copyright 
or royalties, and, according to Fétis, the unfortunate musician 
died in: great poverty. All who hear this lovely rendering of 
his music will agree that he deserved a happier fate. Both 
pieces are skilfully conducted by Dr. Harris. 

Colne Orpheus Glee Union.—Once more Mr. Luther 
Greenwood and his merry men are to the fore, this time with 
arrangements of old ballads that, so to speak, carry their 
passports in their portfolios. The singing is creditable ; but 
it would be the better for a further reduction of individual zeal 
and energy and more regard for balance. Thus, if the exceed- 
ingly florid ‘*‘ descant’’ which overlays Drink to me only were 
sung at about half this strength, it would not disguise—nay, 
conceal—the glorious old melody as it now does. Annie Laurie, 
thanks to the powerful basses (at any rate in the first verse), 
remains much more consistently in view. 

Unaccompanied Choir.—Its anonymity. notwithstanding, 
this is a capital little choir, as might have been expected from 
any body of voices collected and trained by the able organist 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. In fact, it is quite good enough 
to deserve a name, if not a christening. Christmas is coming, 
and so what more appropriate than a time-honoured announce- 
ment thereof! I can imagine none. This is the kind of music 
that all respectable ** waits’ of yore had in their repertory ; 
only they did not invariably sing it with such delightful tone 
and precision. Thank yoa, Mr. Arnold Goldsborough ! 

St. Martin's Choral Society.—Here the choristers emerge 
from their anonymity and boldly proclaim themselves the 
St. Martin’s Choral Society, with Mr. Goldsborough still 
at their head. The difference is that the body of tone sounds 
fuller and bigger, while the recording is labelled as having 
taken place in St. Martin’s Church. Christmas carols again 
form the theme, and very well they sound, too, Christians, 
Awake! being sung with the organ and the First Nowell 
unaccompanied. 

Choir of St. Mary-le- Bow.—Here are more additions to the 
seasonal influx of carols sung by metropolitan church choirs, 
which no doubt make a special appeal to the parishioners 
immediately interested, as well as to a wider circle of those 
who love old-fashioned musical observances. These in particu- 
lar are notable for the prominence of solo voices alternating 
with the full choir of boys and men, and the plan is a good one 
to adopt where there are so many verses to be sung. The 
principal treble has a pleasing quality and the bass soloist is 
also excellent. Altogether the execution of these six numbers 
(on three dises, price Is.), with Mr. J. E. Humphreys at the 
organ, is highly creditable. 

Royal Choral Society..—Last, but not least, in the procession 
of Christmas carols, is a detachment from the Albert Hall that 
does honour to our premier metropolitan choral society, 
which nowadays devotes the whole of its mid-winter coricert 
to a programme of these things. The selection has been care- 
fully made, and the performance boasts a distinction that 
justifies the higher cost of the records. They reveal a splendid 
quality and body of tone, together with the utmost smoothness 
and precision of attack and a unanimity of light and shade 
that it is a pleasure to listen to. The arrangements by Goss, 
Sullivan, and Stainer are admirable; the organ accompani- 
ment marked by conspicuous discretion. One notes many 
interesting points—in particular the fine crescendo leading to 
the triumphant ending of Gounod’s Bethlehem. Altogether 
these are carols worth having as well as hearing. 

HERMAN KLEQW. 





Scottish and Irish Supplements on Columbia, Homo- 


| 
chord, Imperial and Regal-Zonophone records will’ | 
be reviewed next month. | 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Christmas Records 

A Very Merry Christmas seems to be a suitable way of 
starting this paragraph and it is the title of a medley of 
Christmas tunes played on the organ by Sidney Torch 


(Columbia DB1196, 2s. 6d.). Another ingenious Christmas 
record is called Let me dream (Col. DB1266) in which Ion 
Swinley is an exile in a foreign and very distant land and 
Bransby Williams and Company in 4 Charles Dickens Christmas 
(Col. DX554, 12in., 4s.) are good, and I am sure the Christmas 
Service on Rex X1004 (1s.) from St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, 
will appeal to a good many people. 

Last year Gracie Fields had a Christmas Party, this year she 
has a Sing-song party in which her mother, father, sister and 
brother all join in, and as you can well imagine the party is 
no dull affair (H.M.V. C2622, 12in., 4s.); Stanley Holloway in Old 
Sam’sParty tells us about Old Sam and his guests, who include 
King George IV and his Queen and the Duke of Wellington 
(Col. DX512, 12in., 4s.) ; but instead of listening to how other 
people enjoy themselves, you will probably be wanting some 
records to make your own party a success. Everyday Noises 
on H.M.V. C2609 (12in., 4s.) is a most fascinating game, and 
you could follow this with the game of forfeits for the stupid 
people who couldn't guess the noises, and use H.M.V. B8048 
(2s. 6d.) to decide what the penalties should be. 

Then perhaps you will be glad to have some jolly medley of 
tunes and songs that everyone knows. The Debroy Somers 
Band play Northern and Southern Memories (Col. DX548), 
Herman Finck and his Orchestra play Old Friends Medley, 
a very varied bunch of friends (Col. DX542), The Minstrel 
Singers revive many memories in Minstrel Memories No. 2 
(Col. DX513), and the Columbia Vocal Gem Company are 
bound to be popular in Drinks all round and Let's have a party 
(DX546 and 549), which are full of old songs that everyone 
wants to sing at Christmas. 

They certainly knew how to write tunes in the Naughty 
Nineties that never grow old, and |[think The Naughty Nineties 
(Columbia DB1258) and Gay Nineties Waltz Medley (Rex 8055, 
ls.) should find their way into every home this year. Nat 
Travers, the Coster comedian, is characteristic in a Coster 
Medley (Edison Bell Winner W24, 1s.), and Tom Costello in 
Tom Costello song memories (Col. DX544, 12in., 4s.) will bring 
a sentimental lump to your throat. Harry Fay impersonates 
Albert Chevalier and Mark Sheridan in his Music- Hall favourites 
(Regal-Zono. MR1119, ls. 6d.) and Billy Merson is his cheery 
self in The popular songs of Billy Merson (Edison Bell Winner 
W230). But the most interesting of all these ‘‘ memories ” 
records is A night at the old Tivoli Music Hall, comp>*red with 
real enthusiasm by Christopher Stone; for this record the 
Edison Bell people dived into their half-forgotten store-rooms 
and brought to light genuine records of all the old stars that 
you can hear on this dise (Edison Bell 5609, Is. 6d.). This isa 
really historical effort. 

One of the best recordings of The Blue Danube I have ever 
heard has resulted from an amusing stunt on Decca K710 
(12in., 3s.). The bands conducted by Jack Hylton, Roy Fox. 
Lew Stone and Bert Ambrose have been massed together and 
called The Band that Matter and they play The Blue Danube, 
Voices of Spring, and the waltzes from ‘* The Chocolate Soldier” 
and ‘*‘The Merry Widow.’ Other records for dancing are 
Broadcast Four-Tune 528 (ls. 6d.) on which Jay Wilbur’s 
Concert Orchestra play The Blue Danube, Waiting at the church, 
barn dance, J'he Veleta, and See me dance the Polka with the 
genial Bobbier Comber bellowing instructions and seeing that 
everything goes according to programme, a Paul Jones by 
Ray Noble and his New Mayfair Orchestra, and Lancers by 
Sydney Baynes and his Orchestra (H.M.V. C2631-2, 12in., 4s.): 


Orchestral Offerings 


Fibich’s Poem in its new dress as Wy Moonlight Matlonna is 
a greet success. The Commodore Grand Orchestra, with 
organ, conducted as usuel by Joseph Muscant, plays it on 
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Edison Bell 5611 (1s. 6d.) coupled with The Skaters, Bobby 
Brown and his Accordion Band sweeten it even more on 
Edison Bell Winner W37 (l1s.) and couple it with An old- 
fashioned sweetheart; in parenthesis, the same band play 
Good-mght, little girl of my dreams and Oh! Johanna (W25) ; 
oddly enough, the Don Sesta Accordion Band couple Oh / 
Johanna with My Moonlight Madonna on Decca F3709 
(1s. 6d.). 

Yvonne is a newer tune, in fact it is a very new tune, but the 
light orchestras have not overlooked it. Billy Reid and the 
London Piano Accordeon Band couple it with When the sweet 
magnolias bloom again on Regal-Zono. MR1130 (1s. 6d.) and 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra play it on Columbia DB1220 
(2s. 6d.) with Trouble in Paradise as the companion piece. 
Yvonne is an attractive young miss. Sandler and his Orchestra 
also play F'rom me to you, a dance tune that does not suffer un- 
duly from its unsought setting, and the Shadow Waltz from 
‘“*Gold Diggers of 1933” (Col. DB1256). The latter tune is 
throbbed out by Roma’s Accordeon Band on Imperial 2923 
(ls. 6d.) backed with Good-night. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra play that charming 
little tune Si Petite on Decca F3707 (1s. 6d.) backed with the 
clumsy Mademoiselle. The German bands play the robust 
continental popular tunes with much gusto. The Orchestra 
Mascotte introduces a whistler into Tell me the secret of your 
eyes, waltz, and yodeller into Rustic Idyl (Parlo. R1666, 2s. 6d.); 
The Bravour Dance Orchestra is sprightly in Follies of the Imps 
and Shooting Stars (Parlo. R1664), and the Robert Renard 
Dance Orchestra are lively enough in Orient Express and 
Serenading under the balcony (Parlo. R1681). 

A Xylophone Orchestra is well suited with The Knight on 
the Hobby Horse and Cheeky Sparrows (Parlo. R1663) and a 
New Light Symphony Orchestra is first-rate in our old favourite 
Policeman’s Holiday and Parade of the tin soldiers (H.M.V. 
B8005, 2s. 6d.). 

Alfredo and his Orchestra are good in a Medley of Strauss 
Walizes, but they excel themselves in Marquina’s Spanish 
Gypsy Dance (H.M.V. B8069, 2s. 6d.) ; I liked this easily the 
best of this section this month, although it may not be every- 
one’s taste. Another Spanish affair is Women of Spain played 
by Weeno, Bravo, Gody and their Cuban Tipica Orchestra. 
Picturesque names for picturesque players. The ‘backing, 
Slaves’ Lament, is also charming. All of which brings me 
to Valencia. Do you remember Valencia? Of course, no 
one could forget it. Alexander’s Accordeons stirred me until 
I was jigging about the room just as I used to eight years ago 
when Valencia first stirred the entire population of this and a 
good many other countries. It is grand to have this classic of 
jazz back again (Regal-Zono. MR1124, Is. 6d.). The backing 
is that pretty little girl Peggy O’ Neil, Irish to her toe-tips. 

Noone is safe from the arrangers these days, and Gounod has 
been swirled into the gaiety of Vienna by one G. Walters, and 
the results, Gounod in Vienna, are for sale on Columbia 
DB1201 (2s. 6d.) played by the Orchestre Raymonde. We 
hed better cool down with the liquid refreshment of the 
J. H. Squire Celeste Octet in Lemare’s Andantino, a Song 
of the Soul, and Batiste’s Andante in G (Col. DB1222), or with 
Leroy’s Orchestra in Grieg’s Nocturne and the Intermezzo from 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ (Plaza P160, 6d.), or even with an ° 


echo of the South Seas, Aloha Oe played by Len Fillis’s 
Hawaiian Trio, coupled with another old friend, Kilima Waltz 
(Rex 8046, Is.). 

The Commcdore Grand Orchestra acquit themselves well of 
a “‘ Rose Marie” Selection (Broadcast Twelve 3356, ls. 6d.), 
and Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra add another 
winner to their long line of successes with a ‘“‘ Gipsy Baron ”’ 
Fantasy (Parlo. R1662, 2s, 6d.). Marek Weber and his 
‘Orchestra make a great deal of noise at a tremendous pace in a 
“Carmen ”’ Selection (H.M.V. C2596, 12in., 4s.), but I prefer 
them in the waltzes from ‘“‘ The Merry Widow” and ‘“ The 
Count of Luxembourg,” a happy couple (H.M.V. B8034, 
2s. 6d.). Four more oid wa!tzes that are suitable for Christmas 


parties or as gifts are the Orchestra Mascotte in Tales from the 


Vienna Woods and The Swallows (Parlo. R1683, 2s. 6d.) and 
The International Novelty Orchestra in The Choristers’ Waliz 
and The Druid’s Prayer (Regal-Zono. MR1116, ls. 6d.). 

You can sample the tunes from ‘ Aunt Sally ” with either 
Jack Hylton and his Orchestra on Decca F3718 (ls. 6d.) or 
the Debroy Somers Band on Columbia DX557 (12in., 4s.). 
The Silver Screen Orchestra continue their series of film 
selections with ‘‘ Moonlight and Melody ”’ and ‘‘ This Week of 
Grace ’’ (Regal-Zono. MR1077, ls. 6d.) and ‘* That’s a Good 
Girl” and ‘“‘ Aunt Sally’ (Regal-Zono. MR1125). Patricia 
Rossborough devotes her undoubted talents to ‘‘ Gold Diggers 
of 1933’ (Parlo. R.1679, 2s. 6d.). 


Instrumental Inspirations 

For sheer value for money I insist that it is hard to beat the 
Blackpool Song Mixtures of Reginald Dixon. This month on 
Regal-Zono. MR1076, 1132 and 1133 (1s. 6d. each) you can 
get every popular song of the moment you can think of, and 
just to show his versatility he plays a Classica Selection on 
MR1123 in which Handel’s Largo sidles up to Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2. I prefer these snippets of these famous classics 
to the whole side which Sandler devotes to the Largo (Col. 
DB1223, 2s. 6d., backed with Londonderry Air) or to the 
twelve-inch double-sided disc that contains the Rhapsody 
played by an Eight Piano Ensemble (H.M.V. C2618, 12in., 4s.). 
This ensemble also plays a more modern Rhapsody on C2616, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue being put to this test of its 
popularity. A Grand Piano Orchestra—the number is not 
specified—plays Liszt’s Liebestraum and The Blue Danube on 
Columbia DB1250 (2s. 6d.). I still feel that the immense 
labour involved is not justified by the results. 

Sydney Gustard makes a competent job of Bells across the 
meadow and In an old-fashioned town (H.M.V. B8063, 2s. 6d.), 
but I thought Don Baker at the organ of the Granada, Tooting, 
had completely missed the point of Who’s afraid of the big 
bad wolf? (Parlo. R1687, 2s. 6d.), although it was a good idea 
to couple this with The Wedding of Mr. Mickey Mouse played 
by Ronnie Munro and Barry Mills on two pianos. The American 
composer Cole Porter is responsible for the music in two of 
London’s biggest successes just now, ‘“‘ The Gay Divorce ” and 
‘‘Nymph Errant,’’ and Raie da Costa plays Night and Day 
from the former and How could we be wrong ? from the latter on 
H.M.V. B8045 (2s. 6d.) and I’ve got you on my mind from the 
former coupled with Thanks from ‘“‘Too much Harmony ”’ 
on B8066. 

John W. Green is an American pianist who has made his 
name as a composer of J cover the waterfront and other successes, 
and he makes his recording debut for Columbia with Ray 
Noble’s Love locked out, a pretty compliment (Col. DB1255, 
2s. 6d.). The backing, This is Romance, is rather dull. Billy 
Mayerl plays a whole heap of his tunes, or compositions, in 
Billy Mayerl’s Own Selection (Col. DB1219) and Carroll Gibbons 
shows us how many good tunes were written in 1920 in Dancing 
Days, 1920 (Col. DB1246). Fred Elizalde delighted me with his 
composition Vamp till ready (Decca M450, 2s. 6d.). The piece 
has humour and style and originality—attributes which are not 
often found all together in one piano piece. Ain’t she sweet, on 
the other side, is a typical Elizalde treatment, but hasn’t the 
satirical vein of the vamp. 

Alfred Campoli plays a Paraphrase on Paderewski’s Minuet 
as a violin solo coupled with Aloha Oe on Decca F3708 (1s. 6d.), 
which makes a happy companion to the yearnings of Gino 
Bordin and his Hawaiians in Hawaii March and Charm of 
Hawauw (Parlo. R1665, 2s. 6d.). Cheer yourself up with 
Tarrant Bailey, Jur., in More old time selections on his jolly banjo 
(Imperial 2922, Is. 6d.). 


Sentimental Songsters 

That strange hill-billy The last round-up is the sensation 
of the moment, and there are many and varied versions of it 
from the warm wailing of The Street Singer to the slick stickiness 
of Derickson and Brown. 
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Snowball, too, is a great favourite, and Turner Layton 
couples both together on Columbia DB1245 (2s. 6d.) and also 
Joseph Wagstaff on Imperial 2920 (ls. 6d.). The Masked 
Singer sticks to Snowball with Thanks as a coupling on Edison 
Bell 5605 (1s. 6d.). The Street Singer couples T'he last round-up 
with a very sad little song called Just a year ago to-night 
(Decca F3711, ls. 6d.), and Derickson and Brown add It’s the 
talk of the town (H.M.V. B8076, 2s. 6d.) to the long list of their 
misfortunes. John Hare, a new name with a good voice, has 
Big Bass Sambo as a stable mate singing Good-night, little girl 
of my dreams on Rex 8058 (Is.). This latter is also sung by 
Derickson and Brown with Blue Moments on H.M.V. B8049 
(2s. 6d.), and by Maurice Elwin with another slumber song, 
Sweet dreams, pretty lady,on Decca F3712 (1s. 6d.), and by 
Layton and Johnstone with Mademoiselle 
on Columbia DB1254 (2s. 6d.). So 
much for that round-up. Far be it from 
me to brand and count the strays. 

Ray Noble’s tune, Love locked out, 
is delightfully sung by poor Melville 
Gideon, by Leslie Hutchinson, by Al 
Bowlly and by Helen Raymond, a new- 
comer. It is rather ironical that 
Gideon’s record of this and A song 
without words (Imperial 2921, Is. 6d.) 
should be one of the best that he has 
ever made. Leslie Hutchinson uses all 
his talents in his record of it, coupled 
with Weep no more, my baby (Parlo. 
R1660, 2s. 6d.). This tune is most 
attractively treated by Ramona, of 
Paul Whiteman’s Band, joined by the 





F3735, ls. 6d.). You must hear this record, whether you add 
it to your library or not. 

Bob and Alf Pearson are, of course, quite normal in 
Reflections in the water and Isn’t it heavenly? (Rex 8037, 1s.) 
and Val Rosing just lives up to his description of a good singer 
of sentimental songs in T’ain’t and Yvonne (Rex 8059). Bing 
Crosby has recorded I’ve got to sing a torch song and Shadow 
Waltz from the film ‘‘ Gold Diggers of 1933,” and they are 
issued together on Brunswick 01615 (2s. 6d.) although we had 
the Shadow Waltz some time ago on 01577. 

Donald Peers, another new singer, makes his bow with Don’t 
blame me and Sundown in a little green hollow (H.M.V. B8047, 
2s. 6d.). Not likely to be the rage of the town, but justifies 
his inclusion in such a starry list. Danny Malone does what is 
expected of him in A little bit of Heaven 
and Silver threads among the gold (H.M.V. 
B8070) and Layton and Johnstone deal 
with Night and Day and I’m gettin’ 
sentimental over you (Col. DB1218, 
2s. 6d.) in their own way. Under a 
blanket of blue and Blue Moments are 
on DB1253 by the same artists in the 
same idiom, 

The Broadway Brothers are hardly 
“hot,” but their treatment of A boy 
and a girl and a lane and a moon and 
Swingy litile thingy (Parlo. R1667, 
2s. 6d.) will be warm enough for people 
who think The Moderniques in Did my 
heart beat? and I’ve gotta get up and go 
to work (Broadcast 3355, Is. 6d.) are 
too, too rhythmical. 1 preferred the 











composer, Johnny Green, at another 
piano (H.M.V. B8046) with the very 
American Was my face red? on the other 
side. Al Bowlly’s record ought to be a 
success on the strength of the titles 
alone, for Love locked out is coupled with 
Night and Day (Decca F3695, 1s. 6d.). 
Helen Raymond is a singer who im- 
pressed me last month when I heard her first record, and Love 
locked out and It’s the talk of the town (Col. DB1244, 2s. 6d.) 
certainly will not damage her reputation. 

Diana Clare’s voice is familiar in It’s the talk of the town and 
Under Heaven’s blue (Parlo. R1682, 2s. 6d.), and, let me add, 
very pleasing in an unostentatious way. Hildegarde, too, 
is pleasing in Why don’t they leave us alone? (Col. DB1247, 
2s. 6d.) and distinctly alluring, if disillusioned, in IJ was in 
the mood, Alluring is the usual adjective applied to Marlene 
Dietrich, but I found her voice rather flat in I’m Weary, but 
perhaps that is as it should be in such a song. Enough, too, 
was too like the title, and I felt that she would be poor 
company in that mood (Decca M452, 2s. 6d.). Ruth Etting, 
on the other hand, is so sad in Summer is over that one 
could only want to comfort her and not be bored in the 
process, because Close your eyes holds such a promise of 
peaceful happiness when she has recovered (Brunswick 01614, 
2s. 6d.). 

Back again to The last round-up, this time sung by Conrad 
Thibault and coupled with a negro spiritual called Shortnin’ 
Bread (H.M.V. B8077, 2s. 6d.). I am not sure what Shortnin’ 
Bread is, but it is evidently very bad for small children. But 
I advise you to hear all about it from Conrad Thibault or from 
Paul Robeson on H.M.V. B8060. The Robeson record has 
the advantage of having Fat li'l fella wid his mammy’s 
eyes and Snowball on it as well, so it is a good half-crown’s 
worth. 

From the glorious sonority of Robeson’s voice to the almost 
feminine quality of Morton Downey’s high tenor singing 
Oh! Promise Me and I love you truly (Broadcast Twelve 3353, 
ls. 6d.) is a long step, but not half so far as to the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of Frank Colman’s exquisite soprano 
voice in Reflections in the water and And so good-bye (Decca 





LAYTON AND 


JOHNSTONE 


French Reda Claire in Aupres de ma 
blonde and My Normandy (Parlo. 
R1668, 2s. 6d.). Just reeking of Gay 
Paris. 

Gertrude Lawrence has made a great 
success of the songs from ‘‘ Nymph 
Errant.’’ In case you have not already 
dashed to buy them, the titles are 
Experiment and The Physician (the best of the bunch), 
How could we be wrong? and It’s bad for me, and Nymph 
Errant ; Solomon, which makes up the couplings, is sung, 
as in the show, by Elizabeth Welch. The numbers are H.M.V. 
B8029-31 (2s. 6d. each). She has never made such good 
records as these and I would recommend them to anyone who 
admires her, and who doesn’t? 

The tunes in Cicely Courtneidge’s new film ‘ Aunt Sally ”’ 
will be hummed and whistled by all and sundry before very 
long, so when you have sampled the selections reviewed 
elsewhere, hear Cicely’s own interpretations of We'll all go 
riding on a rainbow, If I had Napoleon’s hat, The wind’s in the 
West and My wild oat on H.M.V. B6067—8 (2s. 6d. each). 
Napoleon’s Hat is full of somewhat obscure mimicry, but 
La Courtneidge can get away with most things, and this 
won’t prove too much for her. 

Billy Milton, also in the film, sings You ought to see Sally on 
Sunday and My wild oat on Decca F3730, and Reilly and 
Comfort, who also grace this film of so many talents, sing 
We'll all go riding on a rainbow and The wind’s in the West on 
F3721. 

Phyllis Clare, another brilliant ornament of the cast, sings 
Ain’t she the dainty and I want a fair and square man on F3719 
(1s. 6d.). As I have not yet seen the film, I cannot tell you who 
sings what, and you must go and see “ Aunt Sally” herself 
if you want to know all about these jolly tunes. 

Al Bowlly breaks away from his usual type of song and 
ventures into the field of Drury Lane musical comedy with 
Lover come back to me from ‘**‘ New Moon.” I don’t think he has 
quite the right idea about this song, but his voice is as pleasing 
as ever and his treatment of Fancy our meeting from “* That’s a 
Good Girl,’’ which is enjoying a new lease of life, brings out all 
the tunefulness of a good number. 
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Comic Capers 

Gracie Fields leads the field as usual with her ridiculous 
record of I took my harp to a party (H.M.V. B8065, 2s. 6d.). 
This is one of the mest naturally funny songs we have had 
for a long time and she gives it that extra something that 
makes it uproarious. Christmas bells at eventide is in con- 
trastingly sentimental vein, as also It isn’t fair (H.M.V. 
B8064), but she starts the fun again in Laugh at life, in which 
she takes a leaf out of Charlie Penrose’s big book of successes 
and has everyone in the studio laughing at the top of their 
capacity. But Charles Penrose and Kaye Connor can still hold 
their own, and I defy you to keepastraight face for the duration 
of Columbia DB1200 (2s. 6d.).. They call the nonsense We 
started laughing and Let’s have a jolly good 
laugh. The Laughter Makers make merry in 


the Stock Exchange War-wounded Entertainment Fund, who 
give these men a concert every week of the year. 

After such genuine heroism and comradeship any attempt 
at the same idea is apt to seem a little insincere, But this is 
hardly fair to Ralph Reader and the London Rovers and Scouts 
singing old songs Round the camp fire on Edison Bell Winner 
W52 (l1s.), and judged by itself this record is a good attempt 
to capture the right spirit. 

The Regal-Zonophone Company have made an interesting 
record by recording scraps of twenty-one different hits of the 
past year. You will be surprised to hear so many good: tunes, 
many of which you will have already forgotten, on MR1138 
(ls. 6d.).. You can hear some more of them in All the winners 
played by Alf Bertram and his Band on Plaza 
P155 (6d.). 





The Laughter Parade (H.M.V. B8037, 2s. 6d.) 
and although The Laughing Loonies (Regal- 
Zono. MR1117, Is. 6d.) may offend some 
very sensitive people the futile jokes are so 
familiar and so stupid that you just have to 
be amused. 

It is a comparatively new fashion to laugh 
at the paraphernalia associated with death, 
and such humour is not everyone’s idea of a 
good joke. But Billy Seymour and the Boys 
and Ben Malone and the Gang make the 
most of every dismal situation in The wed- 
ding of the grave-digger’s daughter (Sterno 
1291 and Edison Bell 5615, Is. 6d. each), 
while George Buck and Company and Ben 
Malone and Company wallow in Why build 
a wall round a grave-yard? on Regal-Zono. 
MR1122 and Decca F3739 (1s..6d.); the 
coupling in both cases is a more cheery song 
called Billy Bingo. Leslie Sarony has just 
the right voice for these macabre affairs and 
his Grave-yard song is a perfect complement 
to I took my harp to a pariy (Rex 8063, Is.). 
Fred Douglas and Friends also took their 
harps to a party, but on the other side they find Many excuses 
for drinking (Edison Bell 5616, Is. 6d.), an old song with 
a new setting which is also indulged in by Rowland and Ron 
on Plaza P161 (6d.). 

After all that, let’s turn to. something with fewer grim 
associations. Malcolm McEachern, with the help of his friend 
B. C. Hilliam, has some amusing things to say to the tune of 
Down among the dead men and Rocked in the cradle of the deep 
(Columbia DB1229, 2s. 6d.) and that grand Music Hall star 
Dorrie Dene is in the old tradition in That naughty old man of 
Madrid and Twiddling with the knobs on the radio (Regal- 
Zono. MR1121, Is. 6d.). Sandy Powell’s latest occupation is 
that of a Postman (Rex 8064, Is.) and you will have to laugh 
at his adventures or be branded as nit-wit by his stalwart 
supporters. Charlie Higgins puts across his usual line of 
argument in Down in the field where the buttercups all grow and 
I’m a daddy at sixty-three (Rex 8065). 

For the more modern sophisticate there is Ronald Frankau 
in Nineteen dirty three and “‘ Pose” and Everyone’s got sex- 
apreal for someone (Parlo. R1661, 2s. 6d.), and in the same 
elass is Eddie Pola in two very naughty songs about Madame 
du Barry and Cleopatra (Col. DB1251, 2s. 6d.) and with 
Chick Endor ‘and Charlie Farrell as confederates calling them- 
selves Three Loose Screws on Columbia DB1217. 


Miscellaneous Medleys 

One of the most thrilling records of the month is Decca 
F3724, on which the Men of Queen Mary’s Hospital for Limbless 
Men at Roehampton join in Community Singing led by 
Joseph Hay, and sing alternate verses of O Valiant Hearts with 
George Baker. This record was brought out in time for 
Armistice Day and nothing could be more appropriate. 1 
should like to add that the sales from the record are to go to 





GRACIE 


This is the season for medleys and memor- 
ies and they abound. in the lists. The Four 
Musketeers sing a medley of their songs 
called Musketeers Melodies (Col. DB1252, 
2s. 6d.) with tunes ranging from Dinner at 
Eight to The last round-up; Geraldo and 
his Orchestra cover plenty of recent hits in 
Geraldo Nights (Col. DB1257) and those 
Bands That Matter, which are mentioned 
elsewhere, play Lazybones, Let's call wt a 
day, Don’t blame me, and Isv’t.it heavenly ? 
with the signature tunes of each band to 
herald them in on Decca F2723 (ls. 6d.). 

Layton and Johnstone have never done 
anything better than their Negro Spiritual 
Medley No. 2 (Col. DX543, 12in., 4s.), and 
[ recommend it to anyone who loves these 
old songs, although I should hate to feel 
that such praise would prevent you from 
getting Paul Robeson’s Medley on H.M.V. 
C2621 (12s., 4s.).. There is only one song that 
occurs in both and that is Carry me back to 
old Virginny, so go along with your money 
and buy both. 

Jack Buchanan’s oe is a pleasant token of his charming 
personality (H.M.V. C2630, 12in., 4s.), and €. B. Cochran’s 
Medley of excerpts from revues that he has presented to the 
British public to whom he means so much has the novelty of 
Cochran’s voice compering the artists (H.M.V. C2628). 

But the Medley par excellence is the three twelve-inch records 
(H.M.V. €2625-7) made of Gracie Fields’ actual turn at the 
Holborn Empire on October 11th. This is the first time’such a 
feat has been attempted, and the results should be most 
encouraging. It is magnificent and indisputable evidence of 
Miss Fields’ popularity and a souvenir that ought to be in 
every home all over the country. If you cannot manage all 
three records get C2625, and ih any case get her merry record 
of Gracie at home made with her mother, father, sister and 
brother on C2622. 


Cicely Courtneidge has good material in T'wo minds without 
a single thought and The girl in the post office (H.M.V. C2623, 
12in., 4s.), and my only criticism would be Pe one cannot 
always hear every thing that is said, which is a pity. The 
same criticism cannot be levelled at A. J. Alan, whose every 
word and inflection of voice is clear. Percy the Prawn is 
characteristic (Regal-Zono. MRII118, Is. 6d.). 


Now for some odd specimens. Musical Dawson’s Famous 
Choir of Canaries are warbling again, this time to The Rosary 
and Love’s old sweet song (Rex 8066, ls.); Frank Ranger has 
revived Eleven more months and couples it with Will the angels 
play their harps for me? (Rex 8056, Is.), which is also the 
obsession of The Maple City Four, who sing Tell my mother 
I’m in Heaven on the other side of Edison Bell Winner W41! 
Price one shilling. We will finish up with The Singing 
Mountaineers in The prisoner's song, a doleful little hill-billy, 
coupled with yet another Last rown /-wp (Regal-Zono. MR1058, 
ls. 6d.). That really must be the. last of them. Prp PPERING. 
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Hawkins comes into his own 


Parlophone’s New 1934 “ Super-Rhythm-Style” Series 


N the depth of winter, when the gramo- 

phone comes into its own as the finest of 

home entertainments, and the Xmas trade 

is rapidly approaching its zenith, December 

may usually be relied upon as a month to 
provide us with a host of fascinating new 
records. 

This year is no exception to the rule, 
particularly it seems as regards the quantity, 
quality and diversity of the hot records. 

Perhaps the two most interesting features 
are the introduction by Parlophone of yet 
a third edition of their “ Rhythm-Style’ 
Series, disporting itself under the grandi- 
loquent title of the “* Pariophone 1934 
‘Super-Rhythm-Style > Series,” and _ the 
fact that Coleman Hawkins at last seems to 
be coming into his own. The star of this 
new Parlophone enterprise, he is featured 
also on H.M.V., Columbia, and Decca. 


Parlophone have launched their new 
venture with four titles—two piano solos 
by Joe Sullivan (Amer.), which are dealt with 
on page 288, and two orchestral items, 
Jamaica Shout and The day you came along 
(R1685), by a recording recruitment des- 
cribed as Coleman Hawkins and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). 


Horace Henderson writes one 

An eight piece combination, Hawkins’ 
orchestra consists of Hawkins, himself, of 
course, on tenor saxophone, Hilton Jefferson 
(alto sax), Henry Allen, Jnr. (trumpet), 
J. C€. Higginbotham (trombone), Horace 
Henderson (piano), Bernard Addison (guitar), 
John Kirby (bass), and Walter “ Keg’”’ 
Johnson (drums), and you will find, among 
other interesting things, short biographical 
details of these artists in the booklet which 
Parlophone have issued in connection with 
the records. It can be obtained free on 
application from any Parlophone dealer, and 
[ strongly urge you to get a copy. I agree 
with every word of it, soit will save me from 
dealing with the records at length here. Not 
that I would not have liked to have done so, 
but with so many things to talk about, and 
so little space in which to do it, I shall have 
to be very brief this month about everything. 

Jamaica Shout is composed and arranged 
by Horace Henderson. A swing number, 
it may not be a jazz classic, but it is good 


material for the purpose for which it has 
been designed. And the performance is 
grand. The ensemble is at least as good as 
one could expect, which is saying a good deal 
in view of the talent employed, and plays 
with a swing that is irresistible. The high 
spots are Hawkins and to but a slightly 
lesser extent the solo work of Henry Allen. 


Creative influences 


[ think I may say that most of us have for 
long realised that Hawkins is the supreme 
solo saxophonist, but I would like to go 
further by placing him with Ellington, 
Venuti and Armstrong as the four really 
great creative influences in hot music, jazz, 
or whatever ou like to call it. This remark 
may cause some controversy, not so much 
for the mention of Hawkins, but because I 
have selected Ellington, Venuti, and Arm- 
strong as the other recipients of the compli- 
ment to the >xclusion of all the rest; but 
think it over and see if in the end you do not 
agree. If you feel I am inconsistent by 
including Armstrong after what I have 
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written of some of his more recent records, 
remem ber his earlier work and that my words 
were “‘ great creative influences.” 


The day you came along is a commercial 
number by Sam Coslow from Bing Crosby’s 
new picture “Too much harmony.”’ 

As a rule one does not find Negro 
orchestras at their best with such material. 
Although they were never released here, 
I have some Victor recordings of Ellington 
playing popular tunes “straight,” and you 
would be shocked to hear how bad they are. 
The reason would seem to be because for 
commercial purposes the bands attempt to 
present these ‘“‘commercial’’ numbers in a 
commercial ’’ way, and it does not always 
fit in with the Negro idea of rhythmic music. 

But here we have one of the exceptions 
by which we are told every rule is. proved. 


There is none of that laboured, ** out of their’ 
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element’ f.eling about it, and a more 
delicious rendering of the song would be hard 
to imagine. 

The arrangement is by Hawkins. The 
short and simple, but very effective, intro- 
duction is taken easily by an ensemble that 
is really worthy of the word, after which we 
tind a very sweet clarinet taking the melody 
dead straight—but how musically !—until 
Higginbotham claims the middle eight bars 
to be equally alluring. The next chorus is 
Hawkins, and [ do not think anything he 
does or has done (except perhaps in the 
H.M.V. One Hour) is so lovely as his really 
inspired playing here. 

After this Hawkins display nothing could 
mean very much, and it speaks highly for 
Henry Allen to say that his solo, which 
follows, is one of the things that enables the 
rest of the record to hold one’s attention. 


Purvis on Parlophone 

[In spite of this new series Parlophone’s 
original Rhythm-Style series is not to be 
discontinued. The second edition will run 
on concurrently with the new “ 1934 Super,” 
to be used for a number of earlier recordings 
still remaining to be issued. 

Four titles were issued in it in Parlophone’s 
mid-November supplement. On R1669 
Jack Purvis and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
played What's the use of cryin’ ? (composed by 
Purvis), coupled with Song of Swanee by 
Luis Russell’s Orchestra. 

What's the use of cryin’? is by the same 


combination which made When you're 
feeling blue (Parlo. R890—released April 
1931) and Be-Bo-Bo (Parlo. R1252— 


released August 1932) and is conspicuous 
mainly for the solo work by Purvis (trumpet), 
Adrian Rollini (bass saxophone), and, if 
[ remember rightly, Frank Froba (piano), 
in a very pleasant slow melody number. 
Song of Swanee is another nice melody in 
medium tempo. Although this band always 
sounds a little rough to me (perhaps due to 
rather heavy recording), in a good arrange- 
ment, played with an easy swing you will 
here find Higginbotham (trombone) very 
conspicuous and some more of Henry Allen’s 
grand trumpet playing. The gentleman with 
the cough has my sympathy. He -almost 
saved it until the red light went out, but not 
quite. 


Teagarden disappoints 

The other two titles, on R1670, are Mush 
Mouth by Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) and Shake your hips. by Jack 
Teagarden and His Orchestra (Amer.), 


Shake your hips is a fast, ‘lively, 
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‘‘commercial”’ type of full arrangement. 
The ensemble parts consist mainly of the 
most conventional material, but it is 
played cleanly with a healthy bite. Good 
work is done by the trumpet, piano, tenor 
sax, clarinet and trombone, but this is hardly 
the type of thing which offers much scope 
to Teagarden, one of the finest hot trombone 
players, to appear at his best, and 
Mush Mouth is much better matziial. If 
you ask me in what way I can only reply, 
that whereas Shake you hips is just white 
man’s jazz, not without an eye on a none too 
understanding public taste, Mush Mouth 
has an alluringly negroid flavour. As far as 
performance goes, Hopkins’ orchestra with 
its exuberant trumpet player, its Hawkins 
inspired tenor sax, and its trombone of the 
Tricky Sam school, only just misses being 
brilliant. The ensemble plays with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and behind more than 
one underlying idea is seen the gleam of 
inspiration. 


Columbia get hot again 


Columbia, too, have commenced what 
virtually may be looked upon as a new series 
of hot music. Quite recently they arranged 
for a whole batch of new hot recordings to 
be made in America especially for their home 
supplements, and the first of these, /t’s the 
talk of the town and Queer Notions by 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Amer.), are released to-day (CB678). 

It’s the talk of the town is, I expect you 
know, another ‘commercial’? melody 
number, and to some extent Henderson 
treats it in the same way as Hawkins treated 
The day you came along. The main difference 
is that, in spite of the fact that Henderson’s 
band, always an interesting and invigorating 
proposition, has now added to these attri- 
butes by paying more heed to nuances and 
dynamics and generally polishing up and 
improving the tone of its ensemble, the 
ensemble still gives the impression of being 
a little uncomfortable when attempting 
to interpret in “straighter”? vein. One 
notices this in the first three-quarters of the 
first chorus which consists mainly of straight 
melody, warmly scored with a rather 
unexpected richness of tone _ colours. 
Although it makes a reasonably good 
showing, this sort of thing is obviously not 
ideal for a band of Henderson’s type, and 
the best parts of the record commence 
when la méchanceté Négre breaks out in the 
last quarter of this first chorus in the form 
of some nice things from the saxophone 
section followed by an effective phrase by 
the trumpet, the idea for which seems to 
have been borrowed from the trombonings 
of a Mr. Lawrence Brown. After this, we are 
immediately plunged into another of those 
exotic choruses by Hawkins, which by itself 
would make any record an outstanding 
attraction, and certainly does its share 
towards making this one. 


Henderson’s band to-day 


The temptation to say the trite thing, that 
Queer Notions is (or are, if you prefer it), is 
too great to be resisted. Written 
_Hawkins, it makes considerable use of the 
whole tone scale. This type of music is 
likely to be found pretty tough going by 
those who are not used to it, but it has its 
attractions, even to a certain charm of 
melody, and others more accustomed will 
revel in the clever exploitation of what is 


rightly or wrongly known as “ futuristic ”’ 
harmony. Again Hawkins is superb, and 
Henry Allen plays the trumpet part as 
though to him, at any rate, its notions were 
no more queer than the ordinary diatonic 
scale. Hawkins, and to a great extent 
Henry Allen, are the backbone, if not of the 
band always, at any rate of these new 
records, and it is doubtful if they could 
have meant anything like so much without 
these brilliant artists. 

There have lately been changes in 
Henderson’s orchestra. Edgar Sampson 
(second alto) has gone, the saxophone 
section now consisting of Hilton Jefferson, 
Russell Procop, and Coleman Hawkins on 
respectively first, second, and tenor saxes. 
Rex Stuart also has left and the three 
trump>ts are now Russell Smith (first), 
Bobby Stark (second), and Henry Allen, Jnr. 
(third). Higginbotham having joined Chick 
Webb’s orchestra, Dickie Wells (late of 
Redman’s orchestra) has been signed on as 
first trombone, Sandy Williams remaining 
as second. Although Clarence Holliday 
(banjo) has been replaced by Bernard 
Addison on guitar, John Kirby (bass) and 
Walter “Keg ’’ Johnson (drums) are still 
in their old seats, but Fletcher, himself, has 
handed over the piano to his brilliant young 
brother, Horace Henderson. 


Ellington’ s little joke 


Don’t pre-conceive any opinions when I tell 


you that Ellington and His Orchestra (Amer.) ° 


have not only recorded the slop ballad 
In the shade of the old apple tree (Bruns. 
01616), but have stuck so conscientiously 
to the melody, that even Mr. Smith in 
Oskosh will be able to whistle the tune with 
them. It is a grand record, and in spite of 
the adherence to the original melody has 
most of the things that have made Ellington’s 
band what it is to-day. The very fact that 
Ellington should have chosen a tune such as 
this immediately makes one suspicious that 
there may have been more than a suggestion 
of a smile in his mind if not on his face, and 
I cannot help feeling that a little gi ntle 
leg-pulling has been indulged in, particularly 
in view of some very imp.rtinent quotations 
by Freddy Jenkins, who always seems to be 
on the look-out for something to let out of 
the bag, even if it is only an innocent little 
kitten. 

The backing is Awful sad—perhaps not one 
of Ellington’s best records, but one of his 
tuneful if rather sad little melodies, with some 
nice little solo passages. 


The Irish in Hughes 


Hawkins is to be heard yet again in 
Firebird and Donegal Cradle Song, two new 
Spike Hughes compositions, recorded by 
Spike Hughes and His Negro Orchestra when 
Hughes was in America last summer (Decca 
F3717). 

Hughes used the same personnel (given 
on page 193 of THe GRamopuHone for last 
October) for these as he employed for his 
Arabesque (Decca F3639), and if neither is 
quite such a gripping record as Arabesque, 
both are thoroughly delightful music. 

Firebird has the jolly atmosphere of the 
Irish jig (Hughes is an Irishman), Donegal 
Cradle Song the soothing effect that its title 
suggests. Both show that experience has 
been Hughes’ greatest friend. This later 
music of his hangs together better than 
his earlier efforts. It develops easily and 


logically, and his increased means of express- 
ing himself enable him to present the one or 
two themes of which his compositions now 
seem to consist in a diversity of ways, with- 


out any suggestion of undue striving for 


effect. I believe I said some months ago 
that he knew as well as anyone his book of 
hot idioms, and he now possesses the added 
accomplishment of being so familiar with 
them that he is able to employ them, almost 
subconsciously it would seem, not as an end 
but as a means to one. Yes, these things of 
Hughes’ are alluring hot music, made all the 
more attractive by the more than competent. 
manner in which the orchestra plays them. 


Bringing back “ Memories” 

You have probably already felt that Mr. 
Hawkins has had his share of the limelight, 
for this month at any rate, but not a bit of it. 
If you will glance at the label of H.M.V. 
B6426, you will see the words Henry Allen, 
Jnr.,and His Orchestra (Amer.) with Coleman 
Hawkins. 

I confess this is news to me. I should 
have said the tenor saxophone was Theo. 
Hill. Hill at the time was with Henry Allen 
in Luis Russell’s orchestra, from which Allen 
used to draw his artists for these Victor 
recordings. However, one may presume 
that H.M.V. know what they are talking 
about, and that obviously I am wrong. 
Further, I congratulate thcm on this sign of 
an enlightened appreciation of who and 
what are of real value in hot music. It is 
more than Victor showed in America and can 
only enhance thc ir already enviable prestige 
among all rhythm enthusiasts. 


Another little mystery about this side is 
the name of the tune. It is said to be 
I fell in love with you (v), but anyone who 
remembers Memories of you (and who does 
not?) will surely notice a very strong 
similarity. Still, what’s in a name if, as is 
the case here, the record is full of good things ? 
First, you will hear a fine swing chorus by 
Henry Allen and then one by tenor saxo- 


—— 


BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS 

Dance of the Lame Duck and Buji by the Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 01620). 

Day you came along (The) and Jamaica 
Shout by Coleman Hawkins and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1685). 

Donegal Cradle Song and Firebird by Spike 
Hughes and His Negro Orchestra 
(Decca F3717). 

I fell in love with you by Henry Allen, Jnr., 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6426). 

In the shade of the old apple tree by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01616). 

It’s the talk of the town and Queer Notions by 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Col. CB678). 

Mush Mouth by Claude Hopkins and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1670). 

Toby by Bennie Moten and His Kansas City 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6426). 

What’s the use of eryin’? by Jack Purvis and 
His Orchestra (Parlo. R1669). 


HOT JAZZ (AND HOW !) 
Shim-Sham-Shimmy Dance and Chizzlin’ 
Sam by Clarence Williams’ Jug Band 
(Parlo. R1680). 
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phone. Assuming it is by Hawkins, it must 
be admitted that in those days he had 
neither the same convictions nor quite the 
same courage to put them into operation, 
but even so the solo is far above the average. 
Next we get some scat singing. I cannot say 
that I am enamoured with scat singing at 
any time, but that in which Henry Allen 
indulges here is not displeasing, and I 
forgive him if only for what he does when he 
reverts to his trumpet. For sixteen bars he 
plays with no accompaniment other than 
short chords by the ensemble on the first 
beat of each, and a bare suspicion of rhythm 
from the drums. To take on such a job is 
to turn the limelight on to any little failing 
one may have, in addition to being, I 
suppose, the hardest test possible of whether 
a soloist is genuinely rhythmical. I can only 
say that Mr. Allen comes out with flying 
colours. There is little to be said of the rest 
of the orchestra except that it acts merely as 
an accompaniment and does its job »xcel- 
lently. 

The backing is T'oby by Bennie Moten and 
His Kansas City Orchestra (Amer.). This 
is the third number of the session at which 
the band made Moten’s Swing (H.M.V. 
B6390) and Lafayette (H.M.V. B6390), and 
good as the last two (particularly Moten’s 
Swing) were, it is the best of the three. The 
arrangement is a pretty tricky affair, made 
none the simpler by the speed at which it is 
played, but the band puts up a fine show 
even if it does tend to get out of step towards 
the end. What with the sprightly ensemble 
work, and the solos on trumpet and tenor 
saxophone, to say nothing of a fine banjoist 
and Bill Basie at the piano, this is certainly 
an enervating display of orchestral agility 
put to rhythmical purpose. 


The fruits of singularity 

Two more Gifford effusions—The Dance 
of the Lame Duck and Buji—by the Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Amer.) are on Brunswick 
01620. 

An esteemed colleague suddenly decided, 
a few months ago, that this typically Casa 
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THE MONTH’S INNOVATION 
Angry Jungle and Serenade to a wealthy 
widow by The New Music of Reginald 
Foresythe (Col. CB675). 


DANCE BANDS . 

Ain’t that marvellous by Ben Bernie and all 
the Lads (Col. CB671). 

Did my heart beat? by Jack Jackson and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6412). 

Experiment and How could we be wrong? by 
Lew Stone and His Band (Decca F3734). 

From me to you by Lew Stone and His Band 
(Decca F3716). 

Japanese Sandman by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6425). 

Make those people sway by Jack Jackson and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6402). 

Makin’ Conversation by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (Col. CB674). 

Thanks by Lew Stone’s Band (Decca F3722) 
and Ray Noble's Orch. (H.M.V. B6413). 

This is romance by T'he Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01618). 








VOCAL 
Louisiana Hayride by the Boswell Sisters 
(Bruns. 01625). 


Lomarian music was not following alon 
quite the same lines as those on whic 
certain of the negro bands were progressing, 
and promptly proceeded to pan it. It says 
much for his influence that this resulted in 
the band falling into some disfavour among 
a certain section, but I think it would be 
better if the hot music enthusiasts were less 
ready to accept the opinions of others (yes, 
that includes me) and more prepared to 
think for themselves. 

The Casa Loma orchestra never really 
followed the negro school of thought. It 
rapidly developed a style of its own and it 
was but a logical sequence of events that this 
style should inspire someone to write music 
especially designed to illustrate it. 


To earn their daily bread 

Gifford, the band’s banjoist, turned out 
to be that someone, and he and the band are 
both disparaged because of what? Because 
instead of taking for their vehicle the 
thoughts negro hot music tried to express, 
they took the words by which it expressed 
them. They took the rhythms, colours and 
effects of the music and presented them in 
the form of figures and patterns. Possibly 
the music lost something of its sincerity in 
consequence, but Gifford did his job with no 
little ingenuity and the band played his 
works with a very high degree of skill, the 
result being a number of recordings, of which 
we are given two more this month, that are 
still both entertaining and interesting. 

One wonders what would have happened 
had the band gone wholeheartedly negroid. 
Probably a complete flop, because the public 
in America, from which bands earn their 
bread and butter, instead of accepting the 
music for what it is, consider it whence 
it comes. What they take from the negro 
they will not tolerate from white bands, 
absurd as such an outlook is, and it is signifi- 
cant that the Casa Loma have had to discard 
even their white-manish hot music in favour 
of ‘“‘commercial’’ style performances to 
maintain thcir standing in public esteem. 
All of which proves what? 





A “jazz” joke 

One of the worst faults the adherents of 
any cult can acquire is to take themselves or 
their subject too seriously, and just to 
remind us that hot music, like everything 
else, is not always so far as we like to make 
ourselves believe from being amusingly 
absurd, Parlophone have issued, described in 
their supplement as ‘‘ A hot rhythm novelty 
for Xmas fun,” The Shim-Sham-Shimmy 
dance (v), and Chizzlin’ Sam (v) by Clarence 
Williams’ Jug Band (Amer.) (R1680). 

Mr. Williams and his confederates will 
probably be very hurt when they find they 
have been treated so disrespectfully, but 
it is their own fault if they cannot realise 
that they have given us nothing more than a 
delightful caricature of le hot, and take as 
well as make a joke. 

And yet there is an amount of good stuff 
in their exuberant efforts. The combination 
consists of clarinet, piano, banjo, vocalist, 
and a gentleman who supplies a bass part 
(of sorts), by making noises (vocally) into a 
large jug—this idea being a remnant of the 
days when the negroes used to produce 
whole bands of people “*‘ playing ” jugs and 
sundry other utensils not originally intended 
for the purpose. 

The naughty boy in the performance is the 
clarinet player. Irrepressibl:, he is a jazz fiend 
let loose to do (and he does!) his worst, but 
the pianist and the banjoist, both of whom 
have ideas and technique, might in different 
circumstances prove to be hot musicians of 
considerable accomplishments, while the 
singer is one of the best girl hot vocalists 
that has ever been heard. Every hot 
enthusiast should get this very lively disc. 
It will provide a good entertainment for 
those who know better and those who do not. 


She’s funny that.way (v) and I can’t make 
a man (v) by the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 
with Mildred Bailey (Amer.) (Bruns. 01617) 


are not to hand at time of closing for press. 





The new music of Reginald Foresythe 


INCE it first came to us some fifteen 

or so years ago, we have had negro 

rhythmic music presented in many 

and varied ways, yet this month sees 

on the wax not only another form, 
but one so different from anything we have 
had so far that I have thought it essential 
to give it a heading to itself. 

The record is Col. CB675 and consists 
of two original compositions by Reginald 
Foresythe, Serenade to a wealthy Widow and 
Angry Jungle, played by Foresythe and his 
orchestra, who describe themselves as The 
new music of Reginald Foresythe. 

Foresythe is a man of colour, well known 
in American musical circles. Among other 
things he wrote Deep Forest (recorded on 
Bruns. by Earl Hine), and has composed and 
arranged some of the bigger works which 
Paul Whiteman has presented at his famous 
concerts. 

Recently Foresythe came to England, and 
a few weeks ago he opened in London at the 
new Café de la Paix in Regent Street with 
a band which he formed here of British 
musicians. 

The combination consists of Foresythe 


himself at the piano, supported by a three- 
piece saxophone section (all of whom double 
clarinets), a percussionist, string-bass and a 
three-piece woodwind section consisting of 
two clarinets and bassoon. 

Such instrumentation for anything in the 
nature of dance music is revolutionary in any 
circumstances, but it becomes even more so 
when one learns that the woodwind section 
consistsentir2ly of “‘ straight’ musicians, and 
the first question that will spring to mind is, 
what sort of dance music is the result ? 

Candidly, I find some difficulty in convey- 
ing exactly the correct shade of meaning in 
my answer. The band is not ideal to dance 
to, but it is nevertheless rhythmical in the 
more confined as well as the broader senses 
of the word. 

I would attempt to explain this seeming 
paradox if it were worth it, but it is not. The 
interest in Foresythe’s music lies almost 
entirely in his compositions and his arrange- 
ments of them. How much is due to each of 
these features it is difficult to say, because 
it is no more easy to realise to what extent 
one is dependent on the other any more than 
it is to appreciate where one leaves off and 
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the other commences. But between the 
two they are everything, and if the band 
fails to produce as much swing as some 
might imagine necessary, it is nevertheless 
rhythmical. 

This is due to two features. Firstly, not 
only is Foresythe himself a very rhythmical 
pianist, but he has in Don Whitelaw an 
excellent drummer; secondly, with a full 
knowledge of the characteristics of his 
orchestra he has cleverly arranged his scores 
for it in a way that removes most, if not quite 
all, of the rhythmic pits into which straight 
musicians might be expected to fall. These 
scores are rhythmically fool proof to the 
extent that they would sound rhythmical if 
any of the musicians, excepting perhaps Fore- 
sythe, his drummer and his very proficient 
bass player, Joe Gibson, were substituted. 

But this stressing of the purely dance- 
rhythmic aspect is to give it an importance 
beyond its deserts. As I have said, the chief 
interest of this music lies in the compositions 
and the arrangements of them. 

Forsythe has taken some care to point out 
to me that he does not attempt to write 
** programme ”’ music; in fact, I gather heis 
against any music being too obvious. He 
appears to feel that it is better to leave 
something, perhaps much, to the imagination. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that if neither 
the Serenade nor Angry Jungle paints a com- 
plete picture, each makes its meaning clear, 
particularly Angry Jungle, the title of which 
might easily have suggested itself to anyone, 
even if he (or she) did not know it. 


Wiles to a widow 

The Serenade is less tangible, to the extent 
that without knowing its title possibly no 
one would hit upon it. But when one does 
know it one realises how appropriate it is. 
One feels clearly the ironically skittish love- 
making to the widow, the love-making of a 
middle-aged rake, who is obviously insincere, 
desiring the lady merely for her money. One 
feels, too, not only the half-worldly, half- 
ingenuous character of the widow, but even 
a suggestion of her surroundings. Wealthy 
she may be, but it is obviously the result of 
saving, and not of spending. She is middle- 
class at the best, and although flattery may 
now unlock her treasure chest, the tightness 
with which she has hitherto kept it closed 
has prevented her from becoming acquainted 
with most of what are known as the luxuries 
of life. 


What is good music ? 

I am hoping that you will have heard the 
record before you read this, if only that I may 
ask you to ask yourself whether you did not 
see to some extent this same story, though 
I fee] compelled to add that whether you did 
or not may not be of great consequence. 
Whether or not music tells the same story to 
diff rent people, or even if it tells a story at 
all, is no test of its merit. The mood into 
which it will put a musically educated mind 
is perhaps the chief criterion. 

I have no intention of inviting your sar- 
casm by suggesting that anyone who can get 
such pleasure as I do out of the ingenuity 
of jazz has, or has not, a musically educated 
mind, but I feel compelled to say that in my 
own little way I have an underlying feeling 
that this music of Foresythe’s has a good 
deal more merit than most things jazz has 
inspired ; and in making such a statement 
I refuse to be teased out of adding that I 
believe in jazz—if not entirely for what it so 
far is, et any rate for what it could and may 
become. 


Vocal 


The Boswell Sisters on the Spree 


HE Boswell Sisters (Amer.), abetted 
by the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra, 
nave certainly managed to get the 
party spirit into Louisiana Hayride 
(Bruns. 01625), now being featured 
in Charlot’s new revue at the Savoy Theatre, 
London, and I recommend this record to all 
as one of the brightest entertainments of the 


month: and something which should appeal 
strongly to all tastes. 

Unfortunately, the assistance of the 
Dorsey Brothers’ orchestra does not mean 
that this most brilliant of all hot accompany- 
ing units has again joined up with the sisters. 
This record was made before the break 
occurred. 





Ins rumental 


Foe Sullivan’s first Piano solos 


HE first solo recordings by Joe 

Sullivan (Amer.), considered by 

many to be the greatest rhythmic 

pianist the white races have pro- 

duced, are Nos. 3 and 4 of Parlo- 
phone’s new 1934 * Super-Rhythm-Style ”’ 
Series (R1686). He has chosen “ Fats ”’ 
Waller’s Honeysuckle Rose and a composition 
of his own, Gin Mill Blues. 


These records are dealt with at some length 
in the booklet issued by Parlophone in 
connection with the inauguration of the series, 
and for once I think they have rather 
overstated the case. 


The records have given me much pleasure 
and I shall certainly keep them among my 
stock of treasures, but I am not certain that 
I agree with the statement that the real 
artistry of Sullivan is more obvious in the 
slower measure of these two items, than 
when he is called upon to play in faster 
tempo. <As the booklet goes on to say, 


Dance Bands 


Sullivan’s style is his own, but it is in some 
ways similar to that of *‘ Fats’’ Waller. I 
have never been a great admirer of Waller, 
chiefly because no matter what other good 
points the music may have, corny idiom 
destroys for me most of its appeal. ‘* Fats ”’ 
may not be consistently corny, but too often 
has his playing a nearness to it that keeps 
one in a continual state of suspense. Sullivan, 
on the other hand, is never idiomatically 
corny, and there is much even in his slow 
music that is in every way delightful. And 
yet the shadow of suspense, which is so 
much more than a shadow when “ Fats ”’ 
plays solo, has an uncomfortable way of 
suggesting itself in some parts of these 
Sullivan solos. 


Night Life, the first solo record to be 
released here of Mary Lou Williams, who, 
[ believe, enjoys the distinction of being the 
finest of all coloured girl pianists, ison Bruns. 
01625, but it has not yet come to hand. 


The Massed Bands of Jack Hylton, Roy Fox, Lew Stone and 
Ambrose—Decca’s smart idea 


Studio alterations cause astonishing improvement in H.M.V. recording 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

The polish and finesse for which Ambrose 
and His Orchestra have so long been noted is 
again to be found in their records of Ray 
Noble’s Happy and Contented (v) and a senti- 
mental slower melody, Love locked out (v). 
These are on 01624 and on 01623 is their 
version of the popular Who's afraid of the 
big bad wolf? (v). 


One of the most beautiful melodies of the 
moment is Js this romance?, and you are not 
likely to find a more tunefully refined record 
than that by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Amer.) (v), which on 01618 they couple with 
Weep no more, my baby. 

Have you noticed the trick in the lyric of 
Weep no more, my baby? Almost every line 
starts with the last word of the preceding 
one. Smart, eh! 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

It is a pity we are not given more of 
Ben Bernie and All the Lads (Amer.). The 
old maestro has a good band these days, even 
if they do record it so that vou can’t hear the 


bass, and knows how to make his records 
sprightly. There is some good guitar and 
alto (probably Dick Stabile—he was with the 
band when Ben brought it here) playing in 
Ain’t that marvellous ? (v). On the reverse Ben 
himself tells you, to the accompaniment of 
the inhabitants of the farmyard, that We 
won't have to sell the farm (v). Everybody 
will be delighted to hear it. (CB671). 


Still more old friends have come back to us 
via Columbia (CB673). This time they are no 
less than Ted Lewis and His Band (Amer.). 
Ted has become An old, old man with an old, 
old pipe (v) (remember my hint about this one 
last September?) but he hasn’t lost any of his 
virility. No, Siree! He is now confined to his 
old rockin’ chair In the vine-covered church way 
back home (v) whence you can hear the organ, 
but has old age reformed him? Not a bit of 
it. All the clouds are still paved with gold 
(that seems to have gone wrong somewhere, 
but no matter) and I'll bet he’s still: wearing 
his top hat. 


- Len Berman, Phyllis Robins and Les Allen 


have all done more than their share towards 
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making Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Orches- 
tra’s clever presentation of Making conversa- 
tion (v) the success it certainly is. This is on 
CB674, coupled with a most amusing version 
of the comedy waltz I took my harp to a 
party (Vv). 

Other new releases by the band are Weep 
no more, my baby (v) and Down a long, long 
road (v) (CB670). 


Yvonne (v), a new Horatio Nicholls waltz, 
and a 6/8, Meet the Navy (v), are on CB676 by 
Debroy Somers’ Band. This is a wise allot- 
ment. The band is at its best in these sort of 
things. 


The difference in Clyde McCoy’s Orchestra 
(Amer.) is that instead of the audience crying 
at the trumpet player, the trumpet player 
does the crying. Wah-Wah lament and 
The nightmare (CB679) are the vehicles for 
this amusing stunt. 

P.S.—Our cook now says she thinks there 
is something to be said for hot trumpet 
playing after all. 

Quick, my hat! 


—_——--- 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 


The Bands That Matter—Massed bands of 
Jack Hylton, Roy Fox, Lew Stone and 
Ambrose. Don’t blame me (directed by Jack 
Hylton), [sn’t it heavenly? (directed by Lew 
Stone), Lazybones (directed by Roy Fox), and 
Let’s call it a day (directed by Ambrose). 

The above with its chunks of black type 
certainly looks important, and so it should. 
It is a copy of the words on the label of 
Decca F3723. 

Actually they didn’t (thank goodness !) 
use the whole of all four bands. A selection 
of musicians from each was made, the 
combination used being :—Trumpets: Max 
Goldberg (Ambrose), Nat Gonnella (Stone), 
Sid Buckman (Fox) and Phillip Brunn 
(Hylton); Trombones: Lew Davis (S.), Ted 
Heath (A.) and Joe Ferry (S.) ; Saxophones : 
Art Christmas (F.), David Shand (H.), Ernest 
Ritte (S.), F. Schweitzer (H.) and Billy Amstell 
(A.); Pianos: Billy Munn (H.) and Jack 
Nathan (F.); Guitar: Joe Brannelly (A.) ; 
Basses: Dick Ball (A.) and Geo. Gibbs (F.) ; 
Drums: Max Bacon (A.) and G. Webster 
(H.); and Strings: J. Rosen (H.), M. Loban 
(H.), D. Willows (H.) and H. Berly (S.). 

There is no doubt that this is a clever 
commercial stunt. Four popular tunes (to 
say nothing of the various leaders’ signature 
tunes, which are also introduced prior to the 
number each is said to have directed) on one 
disc, and the psychological effect of visualis- 
ing these famous conductors surrounded in 
turn by the pick of England’s instrumental- 
ists, should certainly sell the record. As 
regards the music, well it is much what one 
might expect—quite straightforward and 
very efficient. The musicians have preserved 
their identity more than one might have 
expected, and most of them are easily 
recognisable, and although the whole thing 
doesn’t prove very much I confess that the 
idea alone would have been sufficient to 
intrigue me. 

The recording is excellent. Decca reproduc- 
tion has at last become consistently good. 


Backed by Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf ? 
Lew Stone and His Band— incidentally they 
are now at the Café Anglais—have recorded 
their original version of the bed-time story, 
first introduced years ago by Albert Whelan, 


The three trees (F3697). Of these I need 
not say much as you will have heard them 
broadcast many times, but it may interest 
you to know that Lew Stone himself is the 
raconteur in The three trees. 

The band has also made a delectable 
record of From me to you (v) (F3716), on the 
reverse of which is the comedy song Was my 
face red? the vocal parts of which were sung 
by Joe Crossman. 


With the exception of Did my heart beat ? (v) 
(F3715), records by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra are of numbers likely to appeal 
chiefly to the North. There are a comedy 
waltz, He was a handsome young soldier (v) 
(F3715), which has a good swing (yes, my 
more rhythmical children, even waltzes have 
their swing); Horatio Nicholls’ new waltz, 
Yvonne (v), coupled on F3714 with Hand in 
hand (v) which, although labelled fox-trot, 
is a 6/8 march—you know what they call 
rousing—and on F3713 A couple of pals (v), 
another march (rightly labelled this time), 
and one of Joe Gilbert’s sob stuff pot boilers, 
Old-fashioned sweetheart (v). Well, well, 
well. This will sure be a grand Christmas for 
Blackpool, for Hylton certainly knows how 
to put these things over. 


EDISON BELL WINNER (W Series) (1s.) 


The Barnstormers, who consist mostly of 
the musicians who recently left Jack Payne’s 
band in a bunch and are due to start off on 
their own to-day (December Ist) at ‘‘ The 
Barn,” a new road-house a few miles out of 
town on the Barnet Bye-Pass Road, are in 
this list playing Who’s afraid of the big bad 
wolf? (v) and A one-horse town (v). Both 
performances are good,and while neither 
number offers much on which to judge a 
band, some of the passages suggest that it 
may prove to be one of the best in London. 


Maurice Winnick and His Orchestra, now 
at Ciro’s Club, have good fun with the two 
comedy waltzes I took my harp toa party (v) 
and The laughing waltz (v) on W46, and on 
W35 The wedding of Mr. Mickey Mouse (v) 
which contains this one : 

“ They're coming down.” 

‘* Do you want a safety pin? ”’ 

‘No, I. mean they’re coming down the 
aisle.” 

Very vulgar, Mr. Winnick. 


Provincial bands are represented in this 
list by Billy Merrin and His Commanders 
(of Nottingham) in Happy and contented (v) 
and The cage in the window (v). Apparently 
we in London haven’t everything. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


As soon as I saw that Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra had done Who's afraid of the big 
bad wolf? (v)(B6411) I thought, remembering 
his irrepressible colleague Max Kester, 
that we were in for some really good fun. 
But it hasn’t quite happened. The record 
is no worse, but no better than, and very 
little different from, all the others, and 
instead of being the feature side has to take 
second place to the backing, J was in the 
mood (v). Even this is rather—shall we say 
ordinary ?—for Ray, and we don’t reach his 
good things until we come to Dinner at Eight 
(v) and Weep no more, my baby (v) (B6409). 
These are nice arrangements, nicely played, 
and are Ray almost at his best. 


The next have caused me a little difficulty. 
Again by Ray Noble and His Orchestra, they 
are Tiger Rag and Japanese Sandman, and 
[ am still uncertain whether they ought to be 
here or among the hot records. On the whole 
perhaps they are better here, because while 
they are in their way hot music, it is of a kind 
that is likely to appeal to the ordinary dance 
music enthusiast. 

I do not say this disparagingly, but more 
because there are types of hot music, and 
this is the very unusual type that, in spite of 
its clever tricks and whatnots, carries the 
original melody very obviously most of the 
time. 

This alone makes this particular record of 
Tiger Rag of more than ordinary interest. 
In spite of the fact that it is the most re- 
corded of all so-called ‘* classics of jazz,” | 
doubt if anybody knows the proper melody 
of even one of the movements, for the simple 
reason that I don’t believe that “ the tune ” 
of any one of them is to be heard in any of 
the other records. However, after this per- 
formance there is no excuse for vou—at least, 
not much, because, label or no label, nobody 
would believe the number was really Tiger 
Rag if it were not made as hot as the wax 
(or the market) would stand, and Ray cer- 
tainly raided the furnace and discarded the 
asbestos underwear he usually has to wear 
before starting off on this little lot. 

Of its kind it is a good record—a clever 
arrangement played with the clean incisive 
competence one expects from good white 
musicians—but I prefer Japanese Sandman. 
Tiger Rag is too near to being hot for the 
sale of it. I have said the arrangement is 
clever, but its cleverness lies almost solely in 
the way in which conventional rhythms and 
figures have been put together and very 
vividly coloured. Japanese Sandman is just 
the opposite. It may come under the heading 
of hot music, but it is also sweet music, and 
[ think everyone will enjoy the charm, 
originality and subtlety with which it pre- 
sents this alluring little melody of Whiting’s. 


If you like sentiment @ tempo you will find 
it in This time it’s love (v) and It isn’t fair 
(v) by Isham Jones and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
(B6414). Apart from that, there is nothing 
more to be said. We've had it all before. 
Even if the band is musicianly, what 
difference does it make? It is all so fatuous 
that it makes me feel there must have been 
a good deal to be said for the days of T'he 
Veleta and See me dance the polka, which 
are revived by the New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra on B6418. 

Speaking of which reminds me to tell you 
that a new Paul Jones record, introducing a 
number of recent hits, including Play fiddle 
play (waltz), Stormy Weather, Wheezy Anna, 
Please, How deep is the ocean, etc. by Ray 
Noble and His New Mayfair Orchestra, is 
now available (12in. C2631). It is played 
in quite straightforward style essentially for 
conventional dancing. 


There are four new records by Jack 
Jackson and His Orchestra at the Dorchester 
Hotel, who at last seem to have got thoroughly 
into their recording stride and are showing 
that, even if you do have to be commercial, 
you can do it not only in a very musicianly 
way, but with a swing that is very refreshing. 

First of all they have a very enlivening 
novelty, Make those people sway (v)—and 
it certainly will—which on B6402 is coupled 
with a comedy hill-billy, Poor old Flo (v). 
Next I come to one of the brightest and best 
versions of Did my heart beat? (v) (B6412). 
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Down @ long, long road on the reverse is 
perhaps not quite so good—-the quasi negro 
flavour does not suit the band—nor are 
Old-fashioned sweethearts (v) and Time to 
go home very inspiring tunes, but the two 
waltzes, Yvonne (v) and Sweet dreams, pretty 
lady (v), are all that waltzes should be. 

But perhaps the most outstanding thing 
about these Jackson records is the recording. 
It is so astonishingly good that I rang up 
H.M.V. to find out what they had been up 
to at St. John’s Wood. It appears that 
while there has been no drastic alteration 
in the mechanical or electrical processes, 
considerable alterations have been made to 
the studios, and it is to this that the excellent 
results are attributed. You may remember 
that our Editor, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
was very enthusiastic last month about the 
reproduction he found in a Columbia record. 
This is the secret of it. 

The new conditions will from now onwards 
be available to all artists recording in the 
E.M.I. studios, which means that until 
someone goes one better, H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone and Regal artists look like being 
quite the best recorded in the world. 





IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.) 


Dinner at eight (v) and It’s the talk of the 
town (Vv) by Jack Payne and His Band are 
typically Jack Payne, but there is none of 
the usual stodgy bass, the usually rather 
pompous arrangements are replaced by 
simple, tuneful orchestrations, and both 
sides may be said to be Jack Payne almost at 
his best. And if he isn’t satisfied with the 
number of times his name appears in these 
lines, here it is once again for luck, Mr. 
Payne. 





PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 


What nonsense has he shoved into this 
one? 

This is the spirit in which I—and I think 
many Others—approach Harry Roy and His 
Orehestra’s monthly offerings. And prob- 
ably it is a good thing that there should be 
at least one band which provokes such an 
attitude. Just as I think I may say that 
humour is necessary in everything, so may 
I add that there are many kinds of humour, 
from the subtly witty to the broadly red 
nosed. Intentionally or unintentionally, 
Harry Roy has assumed the réle of the clown 
in dance music. It is not such an easy part 
to play, whatever you may think, but in his 
way Harry Roy plays it to the amusement of 
the majority. 

Having adopted the part, the difficulty 
is that he is expected to go on playing it. 
He is more or less forced to burlesque 
almost everything—if not vocally, then 
instrumentally—and of course some things 
suffer in consequence. 

The last round up (v) (R1622) is one of 
them. This song may not be high-class 
music, but it has its melodic attractions to 
which the continuous background of horses’ 
hoofs and other so-called atmosphere effects 
has added nothing. Still, you will probably 
be amused at the vocal chorus of Swingy 
little thingy (v) on the reverse, which also 
features the band’s famous (or infamous, 
according to one’s lights) two pianos. 

But better are J was in the mood (v) and 
particularly the comedy waltz He was a 
handsome young soldier (v) (R1671). These 


(Continued in centre of next column.) 


Show and Film Tunes 





“© Too much Harmony” 


—but no sign of it in delightful new records by Ray Noble and Lew Stone of 
“© Thanks,” the song hit from this latest Bing Crosby Film 


More new recordings of “ Night and Day” 


WING to the exceptionally large 

number of records in this and all 

other sections, space limitations 

have necessitated considerable cur- 

tailment of this month’s criticisms 
of show and film tunes. 


Consequently, synopses of all new shows 
and films are held over till next month. 
Further, we have had to revert to the not 
entirely satisfactory expedient of indicating 
the merits of many of the recordings mainly 
by asterisks. 


Five asterisks signify outstanding excel- 
lence; four, very good ; three, good ; two, very 
fair; one, passable. 


It is hoped that readers will realise that 
these temporary measures are unavoidable, 
and will find them acceptable. 


Adorable 
See page 197, October 1933 number. 


Adorable (waltz). 
**Wilson’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Edison Bell 
Winner W364). 
* * * 


Aunt Sally 


tWe all go riding on a rainbow. 
**Jackson’s Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6415). 
*Somers’ (Debroy) Band (v) (Col. CB677). 


tWind’s in the West (The). 
**Jackson’s Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6415). 


tYou ought to see Sally on Sunday night. 
*Somers’ (Debroy) Band (v) (Col. CB677). 


(Continued on following page.) 





(Continued from preceding column.) 


offer the irrepressible Harry a good deal of 
scope and he has not been slow to take 
advantage of it. You have to hear I was 
in the mood to realise how many different 
emotions can be expressed by a simple sigh. 

The stunt in J can’t give you anything but 
love (v) is to introduce it with the words 
by which the B.B.C. announces the band’s 
broadeasts. Exactly what the point of this 
idea is I don’t know, but it is a stunt and 
presumably that is enough in itself. The 
coupling is Sentimental gentleman from 
Georgia (v). Either this has no stunt or is 
all stunts—it depends on how you look at 
Harry Roy’s quasi-hot versions of these 
quasi-hot numbers. The same _ remark 
applies to Black Panther (R1667) and to an 
extent to The cage in the window (v) which 
you can hear by turning the disc over. This 
is described as a piano novelty fox-trot. 
The expected bird is conspicuous by a very 
unexpected absence. Or did Mr. Roy kill it 
for fear someone might give it to him? 


PLAZA (6d.) 


Art Willis and His Band’s performance 
of Waiting round the corner (v) and Blue 
Moments (v) on P152 and on P156 Wasting 
the evening away (v) and The last round up (v) 
are very straight and simple, but more than 
competent enough to force me to say that at 
6d. these little 8in. discs are wonderful value 
for the money. It is a pity they have not 
just a little more volume. 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 


Billy Cotton and His Band have the honour 
of having made more records this month 
than any other individual artists. And 
on the whole it is a case of quality as well as 
quantity, even if the quality is mostly in 
the form of orthodox performances. 

They have made good entertainments of 
two comedy numbers, The king made 


whoopee (quick-step) (v) and I took my harp 
to a party (waltz) (v) (MR1127). Also in 
comedy vein are their Meet the Navy (6/8) 
(v) and reasonably original version of the 
inevitable Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf? 
(v) (MR1075), and on MR1057 He was avery 
handsome (if rather subdued) young soldier 
(waltz) (v), on the reverse of which is a 
tunefully restrained T'he last round up (v). 
Tuneful enough too is Taint (v), but it 
seems rather pedantically subdued, and it 
was in some ways a relief to find that This 
town’s too quiet (v) had been taken literally 
(MR1128). Billy Cotton’s mood for I was 
in the mood (v) and the 6/8 Happy and 
contented (MR1129), It’s the talk of the town 
and Did my heart beat? (v) (MR1074), and 
Dardenella (MR1126) is pleasant if not 
exactly inspired. The backing to the last 
mentioned is A garden in Italy (tango) (v). 


Scott Wood and His Orchestra can usually 
be relied upon not only for immaculate 
playing, but to present their material in an 
original and attractive way. Hitherto these 
attributes have been found chiefly in Scott 
Wood’s skilful orchestrations for rather 
unusual instrumentation. This month he 
goes further by trying his hand at “ variety ”’ 
presentation, and a very effective result is 
found in The monkey on the string (v), which 
is on MR1134 with the feathered romance, 
The cage in the window (Vv). 

Two melody fox-trots, 7'his 1s romance (Vv) 
and Love locked out (v),are good examples of 
how neatly tunes can be groomed. 





REX (ls.) 

Here is yet more good value for those who 
like simple melody—Bob Causer and His 
Cornellians playing Dinner at eight (v). 
Swingy litile thingy on the reverse is not so 
well played. The rhythm has a rather old- 
fashioned, ‘“‘jazzy”’ tang. Fortunately (or 
unfortunately) though, the public for these 
inexpensive discs does not pay much heed 
to this matter, and at one shilling the record 
should enjoy a good sale. 
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Ball at the Savoy 
See page 197, October 1933 number. 


A girllike Nina. 

*Sesta’s (Don) Gaucho Band (v) (Decca 
F3699—coupled with Don Juan, 
Tango). 

Played in continental Tango style. 





I live for love (waltz). 
**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Imperial 2915). 


* * * 
Broadway Singer 


+ Give me liberty or give me love. 
**Weeks’ (Anson) Orch. (v)( Bruns.01619). 


* * * 
Gay Divorce 
See page 240, November 1933 number. 


After you. 
***Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01609). 
***Hylton’s Orch. (v) (Decca F3698). 


I’ve got you on my mind. 
***Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01623— 
coupled with Who's afraid of the big 
- bad wolf ? v). 


Night and Day. 
*** Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01609). 
*Flynn’s (Howard) Orch. (v) (Edison 
Bell Winner 5610—coupled with 
Dinner at Eight, v). 
***Hylten’s Orch. (v) (Decca F3698). 
*Lipton’s (Sydney) Band (v) (Sterno 1288 
—coupled with Blue Prelude, v). 
**Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Imperial 2915). 
*Syiva’s (Lew) Band (v) (Rex 8048). 
**Ventura’s (Ray) Orch. (E.B. Win. W31). 

Nobody seems yet to have made an 
outstanding record of this haunting melody. 
Those who have hit on the correct slow tempo 
have found difficulty in preventing their 
rhythm from sounding dirgy. Others who 
have taken it faster have made it sound 
‘* jazzy,” thereby killing its atmosphere. 

Ambrose’s tempo is a little on the fast 
side, but not too much so, and the rhythm 
is good. If his record has its fault it seems to 
lie with the arranger. Too frequent changes of 
idea have tended to destroy the effect of the 
melody, except in the vocal refrain which 
Sam Brown sings delightfully to an excellent 
accompaniment. 

Hylton’s tempo is ideal and | like the full, 
straightforward treatment. It is a pity the 
rhythm is on the heavy side. 

If Ray Ventura could have produced the 
same effect at a slower tempo his record 
might easily have been amongst the best. 

* * 


Gold Diggers of 1933 


See page 153, September 1933 number. 


Selection : introducing : I’ve got to sing a 
torch song, We're in the money (Gold Diggers’ 
Song); Pettin’ in the Park, Shadow Waltz and 
Remember my forgotten man. 

***Winnick’s Orch. (v) (E.B. Win. W28). 


Hold your Man 


See page 198, October 1933 number. 


Hold your man (waltz). 
***Osborne’s (Will) Orch. (Amer.) (v) 
(Edison Bell Winner W33—coupled 
with Jt’s the talk of the town. v). 
Gains its three stars chiefly on the vocal. 


Melody Cruise 


See page 198, October 1933 number. 


Isn't this a night for love. 
***Leader’s (Harry) Band (v) (Broadcast 
* Twelve’ 3357—coupled with 
Swingy little Thingy, v). 
*Osborne’s Orch. (v) (E.B. Winner W34). 
In spite of another of Will Osborne’s 
nice vocal refrains, the bad rhythmic style 
prevents the Winner from receiving higher 
marking. 
* 


Moonlight and Melody 


See page 241, November 1933 number. 


Ah, but is it leve? 
*Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Imperial 2918). 
**Rollini’s Oreh. (Amer.) (v) (Decca 
F3702). 


I’ve gotta get up and go to work. 

****Payne’s Band (v) (Imperial 2918). 
***Rollini’s Orch. (Amer.) (v) (Dec. F3702). 
Good harmonised singing, and a nice 

arrangement played brightly with a good 
dance swing, without the band’s too often 
stodgy, heavy, bass makes this one of the 
best records we have had from Jack Payne 
lacely. 

The Decca is a hotter performance and 
more use is made of soloists. The vocal 
refrain may not appeal to English listeners, 

*K * * 


Nymph Errant 


See page 241, November 1933 number. 


Experiment. 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3734). 
How could we be wrong ? 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3734). 

Just how both the tunes should be played 
by a dance band. No attempt to be pre- 
tentious, but full of personality. Everything 
musical, nicely done and in such good style. 
Equally satisfactory for dancing or listening. 
Al Bowlly is at his best in both the vocal 
refrains. 


oe * * 
Please 
+ Hoops. 
**Reisman’s Orch. (Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6419). 


Vocal refrain by Fred and Adele Astaire. 


* Louisiana Hayride. 
Reisman’s Orch. (Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. 
R6419). 

Presumably this is an attempt to present, 
the song as it was featured in the American 
production from which it comes. The result 
is a good deal of noise and mighty little else 
from either the band or Eva Jessye’s army 
of (?) negro singers. Barely a word of 


+ Indicates first recordings to be released. 


Earlier dance band records of tunes not so marked 
have been dealt with in previous issues. 

Unless otherwise stated, the couplings are also 
show or film numbers, and are dealt with in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film number, its title 
is given with that of the first side, and except 
where otherwise stated is by the same artists. 


Prices—Broadcast ‘* Twelve,”’ 1s. 6d.; Bruns- 
wick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, Zs. 6d.; Decca, Is. 64. ; 
Edison Bell Winner, Is. 6d.: Edison Bell Winner 
(new W_ Series), Is.; Four-in-One (Homo- 
phone)., ls. 6d. ; Four-Tune (Broadeast), Ils. 6d. ; 
H.M.V, 2s. 6d.; Homochord, 1s.; Imperial. 
ls. 6d.; Pana_hord, 1s. 6d.; Parlophone, 2s. 6d. ; 
Regal-Zonophone, 1s. 6d. ; Rex, 1s.; Sterno, Is. 6d. 


Oscar Schwartz’s singing can be heard, 
possibly dye chiefly to very bad recording, 
on account of. which the record ought never 
to have been released — 

* * * 


Too much Harmony 
The new Bing Crosby film. 


+ Buckin’ in the wind, 
***Weeks’ (Anson) Orch. (Amer.) (vy) 
(Bruns. 01619). 

The day you came along and particularly 
Thanks are the two big hits from this film, 
but, as Mr. Weeks has realised, this number 
is the bright and rhythmical one. The 
unfortunate part is that these lively tunes 
show up the style of the soloists, and one or 
two of Mr. Weeks’s are—well, a wee bit 
naughty. 


+Day you came along (The). 
**Aaronson’s Commanders (Amer.) (Vv) 
(Panachord 25591). 
*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1286). 

***Hall’s B.B.C. Orch. (v) (Col. CB672). 

*****Hawkins’ (Coleman) Orch. (Parlo. 
R1669). 
****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3722). 
****VYoung’s (Victor) Orch. (Amer.): (v) 
(Bruns. 01603). 

Possibly it is because of the type of number, 
but some of these records are rhythmically 
a little heavy, and were it not that they are 
necessary for the sake of comparisons, | 
should not be quite sure that so many stars 
ought to be flying about. This remark does 
not apply to the Hawkins’ version. which is 
reviewed on page 285. 


+ Thanks. 
**Aaronson’s Commanders (Amer.) (Vv) 
(Panachord 25591). 
***Broadway Bandits (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1079—coupled with Dinner at 
Eight, v). 
*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1286). 

***Hall’s B.B.C. Orch. (v) (Col. CB672). 

****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6413 
—coupled with Good-night, little girl 
of my dreams (Vv), waltz). 

*Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Imperial 2917). 
****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3722). 
*Sylva’s (Lew) Band (v) (Rex 8048). 
****Young’s (Victor) Oreh. (Amer.) (Vv) 

(Bruns. 01603). 

Here is another new tune that is practically 
certain to become a big hit. 

Do not ask me why because I cannot give 
an answer, but just as some tunes—e.y., 
Night and Day—never seem to find a happy 
home with dance bands, so do others seem 
to fit them like a glove. Thanks is obviously 
one of the latter, and although the asterisks 
vary from one to five, this is more by way of 
comparison than to infer that even the one 
star disc is bad. ; 

Sophisticated folk may prefer Ray Noble's 
performance with its effective arrangement, 
continual comments by Lew Davis on his 
trombone, vocal by Al Bowlly, and other 
good features, but Lew Stone’s is equally 
desirable. Al Bowlly also sings in this after 
Joe Crossman has opened it with some 
lovely solo work on his alto. 

The Broadway Bandits, Henry Hall and 
Victor Young prefer the obvious to the 
subtle. but all three of these recordings can 
be spoken of in highest terms. 

Jack Payne spoils this record, like he does 
so many of his others these days, by making 
it too ponderous. The vocal refrain is rather 
poor. EDGAR JACKSON. 
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A CHRISTMAS SHOPPING GUIDE 


HE majority of instruments listed below have been reviewed 

in the past twelve issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. In the 
receiver and radio-gramophone sections, the abbreviations 
L.S., M.D. and L.D. indicate that that particular instrument 
is specially suitable for Local Station, Medium Distance and 
Long Distance reception, respectively. S.H. indicates Super- 
Heterodyne circuit. The prices quoted in the list are those 
now applicable. All the receivers and radio-gramophones 
mentioned are for A.C. operation, unless otherwise indicated 
by B.O., which means Battery Operated. 


External Horn Gramophones 

Cascade: Model II: price 10 guineas, October 1931, p. 198. 
Model III: price £13, January 1933, p. 336. 

E.M.G.: Mark Xa: price £30, April 1932, p. 493. 

Mark IX : price 16 guineas, January 1933, p. 336. 

Expert: Senior: price £32 10s., December 1930, p. 379. 
Junior : price £22 10s., November 1930, p. 302. 

Minor : price £17 10s., May 1931, p. 605. 

Ensign (renamed Cadet): price 12 guineas, December 1932, 
p- 303. 


Radio Receivers 


Columbia: Model 355: price 12 guineas, M.D., November 
1932, p. 235. 

Model 1001: price 12 guineas, M.D., B.O., September 1933, 
p. 235. 

Decca: Model 16: price 16 guineas, M.D., December 1932, 
p. 303. 


E.M.G.: Model DR.1: price £20, L.S., July 1931, p. 68. 
H.M.V.: Model 438: price 15 guineas, M.D., 8.H., July 1933, 
p. 81. 

Model 467: price 22 guineas, L.D., 8.H., October 1933, p. 201. 
Marconiphone : Model 255 M.C.: price 14 guineas, B.O., L.D., 
S.H., July 1933, p. 82. 


Murphy: Model A.4: price £14 10s., M.D., S.H., June 1933, 
p. 41. 


Radio-Gramophones 

Columbia: Model 640: price 90 guineas, L.D., 8.H., February 
1933, p. 374. (Since modified to incorprate A.V.C., Static 
Suppressor and new two-way Tone Control.) 

Model 631: price 43 guineas, L.D., S.H., December 1932, 
p. 301. 

Model 620: price 23 guineas, M.D., November 1932, p. 235. 
Model 1003: price 20 guineas, M.D., B.O., September 1933, 
p. 162. 

Decca : Model 29 : price 29 guineas, M.D., S.H., December 1932, 
p. 303. 


H.M.V.: Model 532: price 80 guineas, L.D., S.H., December 
1932, p. 300. (Since modified to incorporate A.V.C., Static 
Suppressor and new two-way Tone Control.) 

Model 524: price 48 guineas, L.D., 8.H., May 1933, p. 495. 
(Since modified to incorporate A.V.C., Static Suppressor and 
new two-way Tone Control.) 

Model 523 : price 39 guineas, L.D., 8.H., February 1933, p. 376. 
Model 512: price 29 guineas, M.D., S.H., September 1933, 
p. 161. 

Marconiphone: Model 274: price 29 guineas, M.D., 8.H., 
October 1933, p. 200. 

Model 291 : price 50 guineas, L.D., 8.H., November 1933, p. 245. 


Electric Reproducer 
Paramphonic: Baby Model : price £150, March 1933, p. 414, 


Loudspeakers 


Baker’s Selhurst: Super Power A.C. model: price £8 10s., 
June 1932, p. 42. 
Permag Model : price 4ls., July 1933, p. 82. 


B.T.H. : Major R.K., D.C. model : price £2 17s. 6d., November 
1933, p. 245. 


Expert : P.M. model : price 5 guineas, August 1933, p. 119. 
Hartley-Turner : D.C. model : price 7 guineas, May 1933, p. 498. 


Midgley : D.C. model : price 37s. 6d., June 1933, p. 41. 
P.M. models : prices 35s. and 50s., June 1933, p. 41. 


R. and A.: Victor model: price £3 10s., May 1933, p. 495. 


Sonochorde : D.C. model : price 25s., February 1933, p. 375. 
Senior A.C. model : price £3 17s. 6d., April 1933, p. 456. 
Senior P.M. model: price £3 5s., April 1933, p. 456. 


Pick-ups 
Belling Lee : Clip-on model : price 35s., April 1933, p. 456. 


*Collaro : With volume control : price 30s., January 1933, p. 335. 


Columbia : Model 22: price 32s. 6d., October 1933, p. 200. 
Davey : Model D.P.2: price £3 10s., August 1933, p. 119. 
Meltrope : Price 50s., January 1933, p. 337. 


Sound-boxes 


Astra: Model No. 6: price 50s., December 1932, p. 301. 


Gramophone Motors and Automatic Record 
Changer 
Collaro : Model No. 32: A.C. only, price 50s., July 1933, p. 83. 


Garrard: Model A.C.4: price 42s. 6d., April 1933, p. 456. 
Automatic Record Changer : price £10, December 1933, p. 302. 


Needles 


Burmese Colour: Prices 10 for 2s. and 12 for 2s., December 
1932, p. 301. 


Columbia: Chromium : price 10 for 1ls., March 1933, p. 413. 
Decca: Decpoint : price 50 for 1s., November 1933, p. 246. 
Electrocolor: Price 3 for ls., September 1933, p. 112. 


Needle Sharpeners and Cutters 
E.M.G. : Fibre Cutter : price 5s., January 1932, p. 356. 
Expert : Fibre Cutter : price 6s., March 1933, p. 416. 


Meltrope: For B.C.N. and Electrocolor needles: price 3s. 6d., 
July 1933, p. 81. 





THE PARTY SEASON 


We wish youa prosperous “ party”’ 
season, and know that if you use 


TANNOY AMPLIFIERS 





our wish will be fulfilled. 
€ 
“SOUND” 
EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS 


GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 
CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON, S.E.27 - ’Phone : STREATHAM 6730 

also Manchester, Birmingham, 
Scotiand and ireland 
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LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


by P. WILSON 


EVEN years ago in an article in the Christmas number of 


THE GRAMOPHONE I examined what seemed to me to be the 
likely developments in recording and record reproduction with 
special reference to the possibility of long-playing records. 

Since then we have gone through a boom and a slump, and 
it is perhaps time to take stock again. 

I cannot do better, to start with, than quote some of the 
conclusions reached in my former article. In the main its 
prophecies have proved to be remarkably accurate. Thus: 

* These considerations indicate that the long-playing record 
will come so soon as the general public become equipped with 
electrical reproducers. An advance upon these lines seems to 
me to be quite inevitable. Within the next ten or fifteen years 
the gramophone as we know it will be no more. We shall all 
be reproducing our records, old and new, short-playing and 
long-playing, by means of an electrical instrument which can 
also be used for receiving broadcasting. But that is not the 
end. Sooner or later, methods of reproduction by means of the 
mechanical contact of a stylus upon a grooved dise must go 
the way of all lost causes. . . .”’ 

And again : 

** During the next ten vears or so, then, the course of progress 
in the reproduction of sound will be, firstly, towards the 
supersession of the gramophone by electrical reproducers and 
secondly, towards the substitution of film records for dises. 
At first the electrical reproducers will be very expensive and, in 
some respects, perhaps, not so efficient [I meant ‘ effective ”’] 
as the best existing gramophones. But as time goes on they 
will become cheaper and more efficient, and we shall probably 
look back on our present reproducers as rather crude affairs. 
. . . When that time comes, the addition of an instrument to 
reproduce from photographic films will be a matter of no great 
difficulty or expense.” 

At the time that these words were written, electrical repro- 
clucers of gramophone records were practically unknown in this 
country, and film recording (on the de Forest ‘‘ Phonofilm ’’) 


had only just begun to enter into the calculations of those of 


us who were watching every development keenly ; very few 
cinema people even were aware of it. Yet if L were, ‘so to 
speak, forging these prophecies in retrospect to-day, I should 
hardly wish to alter one word. Except just this : I should not 
be quite so sanguine about the introduction of the film system 
for home reproduction as 1 was then. 

As I showed in a further note on film recording in December, 
1928, the deciding factor is the cost of film as compared with 
the cost of disc record material. I then estimated the cost at 
about four times as much for equivalent playing time. Some 
more recent estimates have made mine seem rather optimistic, 
while others have put the relative cost of film recording at a 
somewhat lower figure. I note, for example, that in the 
Cantor Lectures delivered by A. G. D. West to the Roval 
Society of Arts in March 1931 the comparison is made as 
follows (p. 54). 

“ . . . taking 16 mm. film and covering all the available 
area with sound track, that is to say, running four sound 
tracks parallel side by side on the film and at a speed giving 
a quality corresponding to that obtainable with disc, the cost 
of the film for equivalent time of performance is about ten 
times that of a disc.” 

So long as this disparity, or anything like it, remains I cannot 
see any prospect of film records superseding dise records for 
home use, notwithstanding the advantages which films have 
in other respects. I do not think there is much doubt now 
that film recording has at last gone ahead of the disc in the 
matter of quality. In 1931 the issue was still an open one. 


The films, perhaps, hed a slight advantage, but it Was not very 
marked. Sinee then dise recording has improved, but so also 
has film recording. It is difficult, of course, for the ordinary 
man to make a just comparison for he only has an opportunity 
of hearing films in a cinema whereas his standard of quality 
for dises is built up by home listening. When the two systems 
are compared in similar reproducing conditions | think 
everyone agrees that the films have it. 

The demand for the long-playing record, however, still 
continues. I sometimes wonder whether it is a real pay-for- 
what-you-get demand, or whether it is merely a pious hope 
made vocal. I come across it mostly among musicians and 
I doubt whether they always realise that the cost of fifteen 
minutes’ playing time on a record could not be very much less 
than three times that of five minutes’ playing time unless : 

(a) Record sales are substantially mereased so that the 
proportion of overhead charges included in the price of a 
record can be reduced ; and 

(b) The fees payable on royalties to musicians themselves 
are not proportionately increased with the playing time. 
Still, an analysis, from a purely technical point of view, of 

the possibility of the long-playing record is of interest and 
value even now. I have accordingly examined all the evidence 
that I can find and have come to the definite conclusion that 
long-playing records are now possible by three different systems. 
These ere : 

(1) Constant amplitude lateral cut records ; 

(2) Hill-and-dale records which will probably have a 
characteristic approximating to constant amplitude ; 

(3) Paper tape records, reproduced on the episcope 
principle, but in other respects similar in characteristics to 
the variable area film records. 

I have also considered whether something more might not 
be done after the manner of the old Pemberton Billing 
‘‘ World” records, that is by making the discs move under 
the needle at constant linear speed instead of constant angular 
speed. I know of several attempts that have been made on 
these lines during the past five years, but they do not seem to 
have come to anything. Whether the difficulty is that of 
controlling the turn-table mechanism so that it will run at 
exactly the appropriate speed for different positions of the 
needle across the record, or whether there is some more 
fundamental difficulty I do not know. It is said, for example, 
and apparently with truth, though I must confess that at the 
moment I am not familiar with the arguments on which the 
statement is made, that decreasing linear speed of the groove 
under the needle automatically reduces the response to high 
notes. But even if that is inevitable with our present system of 
constant velocity recording, I cannot see why the balance 
could not be restored by appropriately modifying recording and 
reproducing characteristics. 

It is, it seems to me, our adherence to the constant velocity 
system which stands in the way of increasing playing time. 
That system was a fundamental necessity when records had to 
be reproduced “acoustically > by means of the ordinary 
sound-box and horn. Under it the amplitude of cut on the 
record varies inversely as the frequency. This was necessary 
in order to obtain the correct energy transformation between 
recorder and record groove and between record groove and 
sound-box. For equal energy the amplitude of cut of a 
50-cycle note has to be ten times as great as that of a 500- 
cycle note and 100 times as great as a 5,000-cycle note. The 
permissible number of grooves per inch is therefore determined 
by the response to low notes as well as by the loudness of the 
recording. Ah! but someone will say, why not cut down 
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loudness ; our present-day records are too loud. Personally, 
I agree. But do not forget that if the loudness of recording is 
reduced, the scratch to music ratio is increased. In an 
electrical reproducer it is easy enough to compensate for a 
quieter recording by turning up the volume control ; but at the 
same time you will correspondingly increase surface noise. 


The only way out of the dilemma seems to be to adopt the 
constant amplitude system of recording under which notes of 
the same energy have the same amplitude whatever the 
frequency. This would require the use of a corrector circuit in 
the recording amplifier and either a corrector circuit in the 
reproducing amplifier or a specially designed pick-up. But 
there is no real difficulty about either. In fact, it is much 
easier to design even an electromagnetic pick-up to suit 
constant amplitude records, than to suit constant velocity 
records. 


With this system our records could have more grooves to 
the inch, and better quality could, I think, be maintained and 
with less surface noise and reduced record wear. 


With a hill-and-dale system of recording, the argument is 
very similar. The difficulty with that system has always been 
to record bass notes adequately. The treble end of the scale 
has always been particularly good, as Edison enthusiasts 
have not been slow to claim, yet surface noise has been 
relatively low and record wear so very small that a permanent 
needle could be used. Once we are able and prepared to make 
corrections in our reproducing amplifier for record charac- 
teristics, the disabilities of the hill-and-dale system seem to 
vanish. All, that is, save one : the reproducing pick-up would 
have to be specially designed to avoid non-linear distortion. 
The ordinary moving-iron pick-up could probably not be 
used since the pressure of the needle on the record would give 
the armature a mechanical bias towards one pole-piece and this 
would set up a magnetic bias which would introduce a marked 
distortion. Possibly a moving-coil pick-up would be necessary, 
and so far all respectable moving-coil pick-ups appear to have 
a very small output. 


The third alternative I have mentioned, the paper tape 
method, is attractive because of its relative cheapness. In 
principle, it would work in the same way as the variable area 
film recording, the only substantial difference being that the 
light rays instead of being projected through a film (diascope), 
would be reflected from the paper strip (episcope). There are a 
number of very beautiful instruments on the market now 
(epidiascopes) which will project a picture on to a screen 
either through a lantern slide or by reflection from a picture 
postcard or even a solid object. The design of the appropriate 
apparatus for reflecting a parallel beam of light from a paper 
strip on to a photo-electric cell should not present much 
difficulty. The making of the paper strip from a variable area 
film recording either by a collotype printing process, which 
would be relatively cheap by comparison either with the 
photographic processes involved in film manufacture, or with 
the electrolytic processes used for disc records, or by some 
equivalent method, should likewise be a fairly simple affair, at 
least in principle. Of course, the paper strip would have to be 
handled carefully, and withscrupulously clean fingers, since no 
one would wish to have a constant reminder, in the form of a 
noisy background, of the grime deposited on one’s hands after 
a day in the garden. 

I have not been able to ascertain as yet what progress has 
been made with any system of this kind. I have an abstract 
of a paper in an Austrian journal which apparently describes 
some experiments, but not being proficient in the language, 
I did not think it worth while to send for the paper ; it would 
need a search now even to find the abstract. 


I have heard that the attempts were not conspicuously 
successful, but neither were the ordinary film recordings or the 
ordinary disc recordings at first. I am persuaded that the 
principle of the thing is quite sound. Commercial develop- 
ment, however, depends on other things besides principles. 


TRADE WINDS 


From the Columbia Radio Bulletin 


An enthusiastic yachtsman, inquiring about a Columbia 
radio receiver for his yacht, was most of all concerned with 
the problem of the ideal aerial. 

A not-so-enthusiastic yachtsman, of course, would have 
worried more about a good connection to earth. And.... 

The release of Albert Sandler’s new record—Liddle’s “‘ Abide 
with me’’—evoked a bright retort from the Bolton Evening 
News. | 

** Liddle on the Fiddle,” they said. 


A Popular Publication 

The 1934 edition of the Wireless World diary is now available 
and should prove even more interesting and helpful to both 
dealer and layman than any of its predecessors. 

The contents in general remain much the same, but where 
progress has demanded it the various sections have been 
revised to conform with modern conditions, principles and 
practice. For example, ‘‘The Broadcasting Stations of 
Europe ”’ tables are drawn up according to the Lucerne Plan 
which comes into force on January 15th, 1934; the Abac 
section has been augmented by a useful chart on Decibel 
Equivalents ; and, of course, all those useful hints which 
one finds at the head of each right-hand page have been 
revised and include timely notes on the more recent. develop- 
ments in radio. 

The diary can be obtained from most booksellers or direct 
from the Wireless World, Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
S.E.1. The price is Is. 6d. 


Correction 

We stated at the head of the report on Decpoint and Brun- 
point needles last month that they cost ls. for 20. Fortunately 
we managed to get the price right, but unfortunately the 
quantity was wrong. Fifty is the correct number of needles 
one gets for a modest shilling. At the rate of sixteen 10in. sides 
to each point one can play four hundred 10in. records (both 
sides) for this outlay. 


“This Year of Radio”’ 

Apart from the articles by the London Editor and Mr. 
Edwin Evans, this charmingly produced brochure is essentially 
a catalogue of the cream of the radio and gramophone 
manufacturers’ progeny. But like most things that emanate 
from Imhof House, it bears the hall mark of the artist. 

It is not a comglomeration of prices, numbers and illustra- 
tions ; every page is presented in magnificent style. 

No one who is interested in radio, radio-gramophones, 
records and the storage of records should be without the 
brochure. It is free upon request. 


A Foothold in the Graveyard! 

That, of course, is quite a different matter from having one 
foot in the grave. Indeed, Tannoy Products are proud of the 
fact that in some cemetery chapels Tannoy amplifiers and 
speakers are being used in place of the more conventional 
organ. 

We wonder what would be the reactions of the local 
residents if, at midnight, some practical joker played Columbia 
DX121 or L1987 with the volume control at maximum ? 
Would the spectres respond to Saint-Saéns ? 


External Horns 

When the E. M. Ginn Expert Senior and the E.M.G, Mark Xa 
gramophones were produced it was difficult to foresee any future 
developments of the external horn gramophone. But progress 
has been made, as we shall see very soon. 
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STANDARDS OF 





REPRODUCTION 


by WILLIAM D. OWEN 


T appears to be a difficult matter to deal with the subject 
Lor standards of reproduction in a non-partisan spirit. One 
naturally has preferences from which it is not easy to dis- 
sociate oneself. Nevertheless it should be possible to 
consider evidence as dispassionately in the columns of THE 
(FRAMOPHONE as in a court of law or a research laboratory, 
even though that evidence be in relation to the reprcduction of 
sound. 

Two matters upon which opinion is most clearly divided are 
(1) the amount of bass cut-off that can be tolerated, and 
(2) the extent and nature of the coloration that can be 
permitted. Although these two matters are fundamentally 
related, it is convenient to treat them separately. 

By the end of 1925 radio reproduction was so far ahead 
of gramophone reproduction that the gramophone industry 
abandoned its own peculiar technique and adopted that of its 
sister industry. 

One of the most valued effects of this change-over was the 
extension of the frequency range, especially in the bass. 

Electrical devices made it possible to reproduce bass notes 
hitherto undreamt of in this connection, with the result that 
there was an orgy of low notes, from which we have not vet 
recovered. 

In the wake of the experts who had been led to this develop- 
ment by the logical application of well-founded theories, there 
followed a new race of pseudo-technical hot-gospellers preach- 
ing the doctrine of low notes. They proved, by means of 
frequency-response curves and other half-truths, that existing 
sound-reproducing devices (that is, those in which a special 
and relatively new technique had not been followed) were 
quite incapable of reproducing low tones. 

Some of us, with that latent conservatism common to most 
revolutionists, were still under the impression that high notes 
did matter ; were essential, in fact, to give individual tones 
their character. Moreover, we felt that, though we wanted 
those low notes very much, we were not prepared to sacrifice 
any “brilliance ’’ to this end. 

It is manifestly absurd to tell the owner of a good acoustical 
gramophone, or its equivalent in radio, that he ‘“* cuts off ”’ at 
middle C or thereabouts. He knows that he hears sounds very 
much lower down the tone scale than that. 

Consider, for example, the reproduction of the male voice. 
A good bass can get down to C, (64 cycles per second), and the 
reproduction of this by an ordinary ‘‘ table-grand’”’ model, 
with a 24in. horn, or by the equivalent in radio, is such that it 
could not possibly be mistaken for anything else. 

Consider the pianoforte, the recording engineer’s greatest 
problem! It is possible to identify any note on the keyboard 
without confusion with similar notes an octave or so farther 
up the scale. 

There is no question, at the moment, of the reproduction 
being *‘true”’ or ‘ perfect,’ or even the best reproduction 
possible. The point is that with admittedly imperfect instru- 
ments, alleged to ‘‘ cut off”’ all frequencies below middle C, 
the reproduction of notes very much lower is sufficiently true 
to admit of positive recognition. 

The expert finds that his frequency-response curves are 
discredited because they are controverted by the evidence of 
the ear, and this, after all, is the ultimate court of appeal. He 
is faced with a paradox which, although very advantageous 
from every point of view, requires no small degree of patience 
to explain away. The explanation, however, lies in the 
operation of two fundamental principles, one physical and the 
other physiological. 

Dealing first with the physical, it is well known that musical 
sounds are due to air waves and that these air waves are caused 
by the periodic motion of something capable of displacing air. 


Hence, in the generation of musical sounds one has first to 
cause something to vibrate, e.g., the strings of a violin or 
piano, the partially confined air column in an organ pipe or 
trombone, the reed of a concertina or clarinet, and the parch- 
ment diaphragm of a drum. 

So, also, when it is de:ired to reproduce such sounds, it is 
necessary to vibrate something which is so shaped as to give 
it a purchase upon a bcdy of air, to which this motion is 
imparted. In this case, however, it may be a small metal reed 
or disc, as in the ordinary gramophone and horn-type loud- 
speaker, or a large paper cone or diaphragm as in the hornless* 
types. De Forest in his “ Audalion”’ loudspeaker vibrated 
a stout paper cylinder, and another experimenter took out a 
patent for a device which vibrated the wooden sound-board of 
a piano. 

The important feature about these vibrations is that they 
are not simple but complex. That is to say, instead of moving 
to and fro regularly like a pendulum, or like the prongs of a 
tuning-fork, the sound emitter moves to and fro in an irregular 
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Fic. 2.—Wave-form of various 
sounds. (f) Organ Pipe. 
(g) Bell. (h) Horn. (j) Bass 
Voice. (k) Soprano Voice. 


Fic. 1.—Wave-form of various 

sounds. (a) Tuning Fork. (6) 

Violin. (c) Flute. (d) Clarinet. 
(e) Oboe. 


manner, setting up numerous kinks and ripples in the wave. 
These are known as overtones or harmonicsf, but the 
physicist calls them ‘‘ upper partials,’’ and it is to these that 
the musical sounds owe their distinctive character. Figures | 
and 2 have been prepared from data published by Dr. D. C. 
Miller of the Case School of Applied Science in illustration of 
this point. | . 
It has been proved by means of certain devices which 
analyse sound waves, that these overtones always bear a 
simple mathematical relation to the fundamental note. What- 
ever may be the frequency of the fundamental, that of the 
overtones differs always by a series of known ratios. Table | 
gives these ratios for the first twenty partials, showing the 
nearest note corresponding to each in the recognised notation. 





* Hornless gramophones, as distinct from those with internal or 
concealed horn, are seldom seen to-day. The Lumiére pleated-diaphragm 
model can be seen at the Science Museum,and a cheap portable cone- 
type gramophone is actually on the market. 


+ The term “ harmonic ” is ceprecated as it has a narrower interpreta- 
tion than is hcre intended. 
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TABLE l. 


A Fundamental Tone, its Harmonics (Overtones), and the 
Nearest Tone of the Equal-Tempered Scale. 

| 

Number of Partial! 1 2 3 4 5 6 7; 8 9 | 10 








Frequency 129 259 388) 517| 647) 776) 905)1035)1164)1293 








Nearest 
Tempered Note | C C GiC/E 
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Corresponding 
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129 259 388) 517) 652) 775 992|1035|1164 1293 
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Number of Partial | 11 | 12/13) 14 
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’ Frequency 1423|1552|1681/1811|1940 2069 2199]2328 2457/2586 
Nearest | | | 
Tempered Note | Gb) G | GZ | Bb | BC {\Ct| D D%| E 
— . | Bie ene tot abe 
Corresponding | | | | | 
Frequency 1463) 1550}1642/1843) 1953 2069 2192/2323 24612607 





The number of overtones present differs with different 
musical instruments. A tuning-fork, when suitably mounted, 
produces no overtones ; the note of a flute has four ; a violin 
seven. Some instruments, such as the oboe or trombone, with 
a peeuliarly rich quality, may have a dozen or more. Very 
often they can be recognised and identified by the unaided 
ear, particularly in the case of the sound produced by bells or 
by the spiral gong of a striking clock. In both cases cited, the 
fundamental dies away long before certain of the upper 
partials. 

Not only does the number of overtones differ in the produc- 
tion of characteristic tones, but the distribution of energy 
over the range of overtones present is surprisingly non-uniform. 


Table 2 gives the results of an analysis of the sounds emitted 
by a number of different instruments, and shows the amount 
of sound energy (expressed as a percentage) expended upon 
each overtone up to the twelfth. Both of these tables are 
from the Smithsonian Physical Tables (7th edition). 


TABLE 2. 


Percentage Energy Distribution in Musical Sounds. 


Number of Partials 
Instrument Se ae ae ay ee 





Gi7@ 


8 9 10 11 12 





Tuning Fork on Box ‘100 A a? ay es ey es es ey es ee 

















Flute pas eee ef 
Violin, A String 26 25 91 10127, 1, 08 2 —|— —|— 
Oboe gl 2 4) 2935/14. 4 2 3 4 1, 0 
Clarinet 12010 3 5 0 8181518 5 6 
Horn 362617 74 322122 «21«O21 





Trombone | 6 11 35 12) 8 Il @& 4 3 2 1 1 


These figures reveal the fact that very little of the total 
sound energy of musical notes is in the fundamental, or even 
the lower partials. Consequently very little is lost if these are 
intentionally, or unintentionally, sacrificed. In the case of 
the oboe, which is seen to be singularly rich in overtones, the 


fundamental and the two lower partials have together only 
8 per cent. of the total sound energy, while the fourth and 
fifth have 64 per cent. The human ear, wonderful though it 
may be, is quite incapable of detecting a loss of this order, 
except in the case of direct comparison by skilled observers. 

It now becomes clear how it is that very imperfect repro- 
ducers known to “ cut off ’’ low tones when they are pure (i.e., 
free from harmonics), succeed in producing them when they 
are complex. It is frequently suggested that the low tones 
undergo a change in pitch and are actually reproduced an 
octave or so higher than the original. This is not the case. 
The absence of the lower partials does not raise the pitch, or 
lead to confusion with similar notes at a higher pitch. The 
energy distribution in those components that do come though 
is positively associated with what is called the * pitch”’ of 
a complex note. This has given rise to the fiction that the 
ear supplies the missing frequencies, which is probably only 
another way of saying the same thing. 

It is seen, therefore, that the more complicated the sound, 
the easier it is to reproduce it, and vice versa. The reason 
why this interesting fact is not generally appreciated is that 
not one of the musical instruments capable of giving really low 
tones produces pure notes. The organ, the bassoon, the 
double bass, and the male voice all give very complex wave 
forms made up of several partials, most of which are well 
within the range of very imperfect reproducers. Like the eye, 
the ear is a most accommodating organ. It accepts the sum 
of these partials as a reasonably satisfactory presentation of 
the original sound. 

It is not for one moment contended that the ~ cut-off ”’ 
does not matter or that the ear can always satisfactorily 
reconstruct the original sound. Some sounds, such as drums 
and the lower pedal notes on the organ, really are absent in 
the case of all but the most carefully designed reproducers, 
and it is a revelation when one hears really good reproduction 
for the first time, with such sounds appearing in, or near, their 
correct volume and perspective. But the apparatus, besides 
being expensive to installand maintain, is not appropriate in 
the home. It is now generally acknowledged that the repro- 
duction of the entire frequency scale of any original having 
a wide register involves reproduction at the same sound 
intensity as the original. In order to appreciate such a 
reproduction, the listener must be placed in the same position 
relative to the loudspeaker as would be appropriate to the 
original sound. In the home this is seldom possible, and 
never convenient. 

Hence it is that the reproduction is: invariably watered 
down, as it were, to adapt it to its environment. General 
purpose reproducers for what might be called ‘* domestic ”’ 
use, responding one minute to a military band and the next 
minute to the voice of a child, involve a compromise. There 
is much latitude in this compromise and, consequently, scope for 
the exercise of personal taste. 

The graphic arts, in which we seek to reproduce in two 
dimensions originals of a three-dimensional character, furnish 
a useful analogy. The fundamental limitation just mentioned 
is far greater than the greatest with which we have to contend 
in ;ound reproduction, but it does not prevent us from 
deriving the keenest enjoyment from the resulting repro- 
duction. 

In particular, consider how seldom it is that two artists 
produce similar results. Countless variations are possible, 
ranging from a photograph in monochrome, full of detail, to an 
impressionalistic effort, rich in colour and line, but almost 
devoid of detail. Any or all of these are acceptable according 
to the taste of the patron. 


So it is, to a lesser degree perhaps, in the reproduction of 


sound. The character, and even the nature of the repro- 
duction, varies from one type of reproducer to another, each 
being accepted as a reproduction—neither more nor less. 


In time, one may cultivate a taste for a particular kind of 


imperfection, just as one does in the graphic arts. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet A.V.C. Portable Grand, 
Model 462 Price 15 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi S21 Valve. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi S21 Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi VS2 Valve. 

Second Detector :—Dry Metal Rectifier. 

L.F. Stage :—Marconi HL2 Valve. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PT2 Valves. 

L.F. Coupling :—Parallel Fed Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 

Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Combined H.T'.. and G.B. Battery ;—Marconiphone 175 volt. 

Jelly Acid Accumulator :—2 volt, 30 A.H. Exide. 

Average H.T'. Consumption :—14 milliamperes. 

L.T'. Consumption :—0.86 amperes. 

Automatic Volume Control. 

Provision for External Aerial and Earth, Loudspeaker and 
Pick-up. Cabinet mounted on turntable. Separate Frame 
Aerials for Long and Medium Wavebands. 


Here is an impressive little instrument. No _ portable 
receiver we have seen or heard has given us so much real 
satisfaction as this one. It has an aristocratic appearance 
and specification and lives up to both by its exemplary per- 
formance. 

So far as reproduction is concerned, including the repro- 
duction of gramophone records, it is justly comparable to a 
mains-driven model of the same basic circuit design. The tone 
is bright, forward and full, with very little of the boxed-up bass 
so often heard in this type of receiver. No doubt the improved 
quality can be largely attributed to the “linear”’ rectification, 
which function is performed by one half of the dry metal 
rectifier. The other half of the rectifier provides the necessary 
A.V.C. bias voltage which is fed back to the H.F. valve. 

There is volume in plenty for most living-rooms, and the 
undistorted output (14 watts) is large enough to enable the 
amplifier to reproduce such records as Finlandia (H.M.V. 
DB1584) at relatively large volume without distortion. 

On radio there seems 
to be stations at almost 
every slight turn of the 
tuner knob; an early 
evening casual trip over 
the long and medium 
wavebands produced a 
log of thirty-five trans- 
mitters, the majority of 
which were clear and 
loud enough to be of 
entertainment value. A 
more careful test later 
increased this number to 
well over the fifty mark. 
Although Muhlacker 
was not entirely clear of 
London Regional, the 
degree of selectivity is 
sufficient to allow of 
Zeesen and Radio Paris 
being heard free from any background of Daventry. Naturally, 
to achieve this separation, we had to make use of the directional 
properties of the aerials by rotating the set on its turntable. 

The automatic volume control functioned perfectly, com- 
pensating for the fading of some notable foreigners and 
obviating blasting, and incidentally conserving H.T. current, 
when passing through the local station. 

High tension current consumption depends on the position 





of the volume control. When the set is in a quiescent state, 
i.e., with no programme being reproduced, the H.T. current is 
just under the 10 milliampere mark, and a fair average for 
three hours’ continuous listening, taking into account the rise 
in current which sudden surges—crescendos and the like— 
entail, is about 13—14 milliamperes. 

When the switch is in the gramophone position the radio 
frequency stages are automatically disconnected from the 
H.T. battery, and in this way a fair amount of current is saved. 


Marconiphone Superhet Five, Model 272 
Price 1§ guineas 


Specification. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
1.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Auto Transformer. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Wavelength Range :—200—550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—60 watts (approz.). 
Tone Control, Hum Control, and Provision for Mains Aerial, 

Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 


Incorporating, as it does, the same type of chassis and 
speaker as fitted in the Marconiphone Model 274 radiogram, 
one expects a very similar performance from this receiver. 
And it is an interesting sidelight on the conditions of manu- 
facture and the stringent test methods which we know are 
employed at the Hayes factories, that one’s anticipations in 
this and similar cases are seldom very far astray. Time after 
time we have tested 
receivers and radio- 
gramophones in which 
the same type of chas- 
sis has been used, and 
time after time have we 
found the same dupli- 
cation of characteristic. 
Yes, even so faithfully 
duplicated, in some in- 
stances, that the same 
faults have been there. 

We usually find, how- 
ever, that the radio- 
gramophone counter- 
part of a certain chassis 
in receiver form will 
reproduce either radio 
or records with cleaner 
definition and generally 
a smoother bass. The 
chief reason is partly the larger air space behind the radiogram 
speaker and partly the larger baffle area. 

This is the principal difference between the performance of 
this Marconiphone receiver and its sister radiogram, Model 274. 
We do not necessarily put this down as a fault in the receiver 
but more as a virtue of the radio-gramophone. Indeed, for a 
receiver of this type of cabinet the general performance is 
exceedingly good. The treble response is strong enough to 
balance the output in the bass, and apart from the slight 
coloration of the lower middle register by cabinet resonance 
there is little criticism worth while. Provided one gets a nice 
adjustment of the tone control there are a good many likeable 
features about the quality; in particular the fullness of 
the piano and the attack and virility of an orchestra, the 
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strings of which never seem to develop that tight strangled 
tone. 

As far as the effectiveness of the radio side is concerned the 
performance given by the receiver is identical with that of 
the 274. 

The circuit is sensitive and selective enough to provide a 
goodly selection of alternative programmes—well over thirty 
stations can be tuned in—and in the majority of cases they are 
free from interference. There is a residual background of an 
adjacent transmitter on certain wavelengths, but none is suffi- 
ciently strong to spoil the programme tuned in. 

When the low-frequency stages are used as an amplifier of 
records a separate volume control will need to be shunted 
across the pick-up as the control fitted is connected in the 
radio-frequency circuit and is not operative with the switch 
in the gramophone position. This method has some advantage 
in a separate receiver over the method sometimes employed 
of connecting a potentiometer across the L.F. input. The best 
quality from records is only to be had when the ohmic value 
is chosen to suit the particular pick-up used ; and this value 
is fairly critical with some pick-ups. 


The Brunswick Superhet Six Radio-Gramophone, 
Model 430 Price 43 guineas 
Specification. 


I1.F. Stage :—Mullard V P4 Valve. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Mazda AC/SG Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Mullard VP4 Valve. 

Second Detector and First L.F.:—Mazda AC/HL/DD Valve. 

Output Stage :—Mazda AC /Pen. Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Mullard 1W3 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance Capacity. 

Couplings to Speakers :—Step-down Transformers. 

Loudspeakers :— Matched Pair Electro-Magnet, M.C. 

Pick-up :—Collaro-Brunswick. 

Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 

Automatic Record Changer. 

Visual Tuning Indication, Automatic 
Static Suppressor. 


Volume Control and 


The chief items of interest in the specification of this radio- 
gramophone are the incorporation of a double-diode triode, 
twin matched speakers, visual tuning indication, and an 
automatic record-changing unit. 

The AC/HL/DD valve performs the duties of second 
dletector and first low frequency amplifier, and also supplies 
the necessary voltage for the operation of the automatic 
volume control. It is virtually three valves in one envelope. 

One speaker is designed so as to emphasise the lower middle 
and bass registers, and the other speaker to give prominence 
to the treble range of the scale. 

The pea bulbs behind the tuning scales act as the visual 
tuning indicator, being so connected that the filaments become 
dimmed as the signal strength increases. Thus, when a station 
is accurately tuned in the tuning scale illumination is poorest. 

The automatic record-changing unit is remarkable in that 
‘the magazine can be loaded with twenty records, but only 
10-in. records can be used. If one wishes to play 12-in. records 
then the automatic mechanism must be thrown out of gear by 
a lever, and the pick-up and records manipulated by hand. 

The action of the auto-unit is as follows: the records are 
placed under a clip on the magazine platform, the motor 
switched on and the release button pressed. The mechanism 
then places the bottom record into position on the turntable, 
swings the pick-up inwards, and lowers the needle on to the 
record. When the record is played through the mechanism 
takes charge again, slides the record off the turntable into a 
felt-lmed compartment and repeats the loading operation. 
If one wishes to reject a record before its allotted time the 
depression of the release button is all that is necessary. 

The time taken for the changing operation is 9 seconds. 

There is really no limit to the number of records that the 
unit will play, since records can be added while the machine is 


in operation, provided the total number in the magazine at 
any one time does not exceed twenty. When the last record 
has been played the pick-up comes to rest with the needle 
depressing a make-and-break contact which switches off the 
current to the motor. 

The actual removal of a record from the turntable is so 
quickly done that at first one has misgivings about ultimate 
damage to the discs. On one or two occasions during our 
tests, records touched the automatic switch button in their 
excursion from the turntable to the ‘* played ’’’ compartment. 
But the surfaces only showed a slight trace of the contact. 
There was no real damage and no effect on the reproduction. 

There is very little to choose between the quality of a good 
radio transmission or a first-class recording. The general 
characteristics are very similar: clean strings and wood-wind, a 
not too resonant middle register and a firm bass. Curiously 
enough, although one speaker is supposed to deal with the low 
frequencies, the bass register is the one we should have 
preferred to be a little more in evidence. An orchestral 
ensemble for example would, we think, be improved with a 
little more depth and body. But this is a good fault, if a 
fault it is; the more especially since the recent vogue of over- 
emphasis of the bass register in some commercial instruments. 

No one need have any doubts about the capabilities of the 
radio receiver so far 
as providing interna- 
tional entertainment 
isconcerned. Nor need 
there be any doubt 
about any one pro- 
gramme being spoiled 
by interference from 
a station of nearby 
wavelength. On both 
the wavebands all the 
worth-while transmis- 
sions are readily ob- 
tainable and the 
A.V.C. takes good care 
that any one tuned in 
remains at practically 
the same volume level 
no matter whether the 
signal in the aerial 
fades or not. More- 
over, that other useful 
feature of A.V.C. which enables one to pass through the local 
station without blasting functions excellently. 

Apart from the motor switch situated close to the auto-record 
unit, there are only three controls. The large knob in the 
centre is the tuner, the small knob is the combined mains 
switch, volume control and waveband switch, and the toggle 
switch below is a static suppressor-cum-brilliance control. 
This has the effect of cutting out practically all high frequencies 
on either radio or records. The change from the medium to 
the long-wave band is done by giving an outward pull on the 
small knob situated in the centre of the tuner, and this action 
automatically extinguishes the pilot bulb, throws another 
bulb into circuit and reveals the long-wave calibrations. A 
very ingenious and effective arrangement. 





The Voigt Loudspeaker Price £22 10s. 


Lest the price given above should seem excessive, perhaps 
it is well to explain to start with that it covers not only the 
energised type speaker unit but also a horn about 4 ft. long, 
having a mouth opening of 4 ft. square. The unit separately 
costs £4 10s. An alternative unit with a double diaphragm 
arrangement costs £15. 

It was with this latter type unit connected to the horn that 
most of our tests were carried out. The first thing that 
strikes one upon connecting up and switching on is the remark- 
able efficiency of the combination. With a relatively small 
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input the A.C. output is higher than with any other unit or 
combination we have ever tested. This is partly due to the 
intense magnetisation generated by the field coil, which 
consumes about 110 milliamperes at 
400 volts, but the loading of the horn 
is mainly responsible. 

The prime feature of the speaker, 
however, is the really first-class quality 
of reproduction it gives. In this 
respect the double diaphragm unit is 
definitely superior, and more especially 
in the higher reaches of the treble. 
The most natural reproduced speech 
we have ever heard was during a 
school broadcast talk on spiders given 
one early afternoon in November. 
The voice seemed to live and so did 
the spiders! Every little inflection 
and intonation was reproduced by the 
speaker with never an obtrusive sibilant 
or miniature explosion. 

Music is treated in a like manner : 
smoothly and decisively with that 
delicate and gradually tapering string 
tone, reedy wood-wind, robust piano, snappy transients and a 
particularly clean and solid bass. Indeed, the treble end of 
the scale is so exceptionally gocd that we felt that an even 
greater range and power in the bass would be an advantage. 
We have no doubt whatever that the present driving unit 
could achieve this very deep bass, but in order to obtain 


. 





proper loading of the diaphragm a horn with a mouth-opening 
of at least 8 ft. square, or its equivalent area in round section, 
would be needed. 


It is significant that when used with an 
ordinary baffle the unit tends to be 
rather high pitched in quality. The 
intense magnetic field evidently con- 
trols the amplitude of motion to such 
an extent that for good bass repro- 
duction horn loading is necessary. 
The result of the two is definitely 
worth the trouble. Wherever spatial 
considerations permit we should un- 
hesitatingly recommend horn loading 
in preference to the ordinary baffle. 
Where, however, only a _ baffle is 
possible a smaller energising current 
would probably give better results. 

The construction of the speaker unit 
is, generally speaking, conventional. 
There are, however, one or two novel 
features. Thus an unusual, though 
very effective, centring device is used. 
This is a string arrangement fixed 
inside the protruding coil former. 

Then there are special features in the shapes of the central 

and annular poles to concentrate the magnetic flux and 

minimise fringing effects. The horn has been designed to 
follow the curve mathematically known as a Tractrix. The 
meaning of this, however, we must leave for our Technical 

Adviser to discuss on a future occasion. 


> 


HELP YOURSELF 
A Potpourri of Simple Aids Towards Trouble-free Reproduction 


Your Motor 

To the gramophone lover the motor is, perhaps, the most 
important link in the chain of components. No matter whether 
the others—the sound-box, tone-arm, horn, pick-up, amplifier or 
speaker—are in first-class condition or not, one’s enjoyment of 
recorded music will be completely spoiled if the motor is 
behaving erratically. 

Usually, in the cases of both spring-driven and electric 
motors, the chief source of annoyance is the unsteady speed 
and consequent rise and fall in pitch of the music. In nine 
cases out of ten this fault can be traced to a hardened or worn 
governor pad. In the former case the trouble is easily put 
right by a very liberal application of light oil; any good brand 
will do. If, however, the pad is worn badly the only thing todo 
is renew it: before being inserted in the clip the pad should be 
soaked in oil. It is a comparatively easy job to do, the most 
exacting part being the setting of the pad in the clip so that it 
protrudes by an appropriate distance when the mechanical 
speed indicator on the motor unit plate or board is set to 78. 
A more satisfactory procedure for those who have alternating 
current electric light is to disregard the mechanical speed 
regulator and set the pad and the turntable speed with a 
stroboscopic disc. Incidentally, there are still some folks who 
imagine that a stroboscope is only of use with electric motors. 
This is not the case ; if your lighting is A.C. then no matter 
whether yours is a radio-gramophone with an electric motor or 
an acoustic gramophone with either an electric or spring 
motor, the stroboscope will function when the light is switched 
on. 

All the bearings should be oiled except the worm, where a 
solid motor grease (non graphited) is better. 

This general lubrication will do much to minimise hunting 


and wavering. With spring motors, however, it may be 
necessary to have a look at the spring drums. Thesprings may 
be losing their strength or the grease in the drums may be 
congealed and hardened. Poor springs will have to be replaced 
by a competent motor mechanic, but very often a motor can 
be made to function satisfactorily if it is gently warmed 
before a fire in order to liquify the grease a little. The playing 
of a few records immediately after a motor has been cleaned 
and lubricated will also be beneficial as it allows the lubricant 
to penetrate between bearings and spindles. 

In order to reduce mechanical noise to an absolute minimum 
it is good policy to line the rebate, on which the motor board is 
fixed, with Woolworth’s draught-excluding rubber, the sort 
with a keyhole-shaped section. Interposing this not only 
provides rubber insulation, but also provides a pneumatic 
cushion between cabinet and motor. For best results the 
motor board edges should be planed so that no part touches 
the sides of the rebate, and the board should be left ** floating,”’ 
i.e., unscrewed to the rebate. The weight of the motor, 
combined with the frictional contact between the rubber and 
board, will hold it firmly. 

This method of eliminating mechanical noise is easily the 
most effective we have come across—whether for spring or for 
electric motors. Methods of insulating the motor from the 
actual motor board have been described in earlier issues of 
THE GRAMOPHONE and are reprinted, together with detailed 
instructions for completely overhauling a gramophone, in our 
handbook ‘* Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio.”’ 


Fibre or Steel Needles 


Rather opportune comes a letter from one of our Canadian 
readers, Mr. C. E. Saunders of Toronto. In it he raises one or 
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two pertinent points about fibre and steel needles and also 
about sound-boxes. Here is one: “‘ The usual objection to 
fibres—that the tone is too feeble—is to my mind quite valid 
for the great majority of records made up to about 1930. More 
recent records usually give a greater volume of tone. Compare, 
for instance, Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ concerto as recorded 
by Backhaus and Schnabel. The former, which I prefer 
artistically, is simply impossible with a fibre needle, but the 
latter is all right. I wonder if there are ‘fibrists’ who are 
satisfied to play all the Beethoven symphonies and string 
quartets, as recorded by Columbia, with fibres? If so, they 
must often fail to grasp the composer’s intentions as to volume 
and brilliancy of tone. It seems to me to be out of the question 
to be contented with fibres on such records—except in certain 
movements.” 

The gramophone our friend uses is an external horn model, 
but his sound-box is one made specially for steel needles. 


Type of Sound-box 

Then he goes on to ask : “‘ Is it usually true that a sound-box 
specially tuned for fibre or for steel needles is much’ superior 
to an untuned box? If the finest results can only be obtained 
by using a special sound-box for each class of needle, what sort 
of compromise is best? For we must use both classes in one 
box.”’ 

We do not wonder at our friend’s criticism of fibres under 
the conditions he uses them. In the first place, a sound-box 
which is properly designed for steel needles will certainly 
give a backward and lifeless sort of tone when used for fibres. 
And, inversely, a properly tuned fibre sound-box will produce 
a hard metallic tone and may even ‘‘ whistle’?! The reason 
is that the needle in a sound-box must be regarded as part 
of the stylus bar, and in a sound-box design the mass and 
length of the needle and the flexibility of its point have all 
to be taken into account and the tuning carried out accordingly. 
Thus a certain type and mass of stylus, which may be ideal 
when used in a steel sound-box, is totally unsuitable for fibre 
needles. But the tuning of a sound-box does not merely rest 
with the choice of stylus ; the needle socket and screw, which, 
incidentally, must also be regarded as part of the stylus, the 
tensioning of the stylus on its mounting and the variations of 
gasket pressure also play an important part, just as the 
adjustment of the tappets, the variation in carburettor jets 
and the setting of the magneto and timing gear contribute 
their own particular quota in the tuning of a car. 

This question of sound-box tuning is not an easy one to 
describe convincingly, but,on the other hand, nothing is more 
simple to demonstrate. It would not bea difficult task, though 
somewhat troublesome in the choices of mass, tension and 
gasket pressure, to make and tune a sound-box for fibre needles 
that would completely transform the Beethoven records our 
Canadian friend mentions. It is admitted, however, that if the 
recording is dull and lifeless in itself, then no end of tuning 
would liven it. It is also admitted that the more recent 
recordings are much brighter and keener than was the recording 
of three years ago. 


Tuning of Sound-box 


Quoting from the letter again : ‘‘ Does the proper tuning for 
fibre result in a louder tone or only a better quality? Is the 
improvement such as could be perceived by an ordinary 
trained musician, or is it only for certain folks endowed with 
phenomenal sensitiveness of ear? ”’ 

When a sound-box is correctly tuned for fibres and used on 
a suitable machine, preferably an external horn instrument, 
there is no doubt whatsoever about both the improvement in 
quality and in volume. It is significant to note that the 
expert tuner does not bother his head in the first instance 
about actual output. The things he listens for is tonal purity, 
the delicacy of the strings, the sourness of the oboe, and the 
depth and solidity of the piano and bass instruments. If he 


can get these to his liking then volume is an incidental that 
takes care of itself. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that a 
fibre-tuned sound-box used with fibres will invariably give 
almost the same volume as a medium steel needle in an appro- 
priate sound-box. 

‘*T have read that even one playing of a record by a steel 
needle ruins it for fibres. Also I have read that it is best to use 
steel two or three times on new records—so as to break them 
in for fibres. Could you discuss these conflicting views, and 
tell us in what way the ‘ ruined for fibre ’ condition makes itself 
evident? ”’ 

We are aware that some fibre fans assert that a single playing 
with steel:ruins a new record for fibres, but we do not altogether 
agree with that view. It is, no doubt, desirable in the majority 
of cases not to use steel needles at all on records normally 
played with fibres. But in some cases of different records we 
have found it an advantage to play once or twice through with 
steel needles. For example, if the grooves of a rather heavy 
recording have become clogged with fibre point debris owing to 
frequent point breakdowns or the too frequent use of graphite 
as a lubricant and infrequent brushing, then a single playing 
with a fine-pointed needle would do more good than harm in 
that the point would loosen the clogging matter in the grooves. 
There is no objection to playing a new disc once with a steel 
needle in order to clear the grooves of residual factory dust 
and dirt, but we should hesitate before playing a record three 
or four times with steel if it was ultimately intended for fibre 
needles. A real fibrist can usually detect a “steel ’’ played 
record by a curious “‘ frayed edge’ and hardened quality of 
string tone. It is not easy to distinguish until one has become 
acclimatized to “ fibre’’ tone. Our old friend Mr. Gilman 
would be able to detect the difference before the needle had 
traversed a dozen grooves. 

One of the secrets of successful fibre playing is clean records. 
They should, strictly speaking, be brushed before and after 
each playing. They should be kept free, at all costs, from any 
grease or anything that tends to attract dust. Another point 
worth attention is to keep the gramophone dynamically level 
so as to reduce side-pressure to a minimum. We are certain 
that insufficient importance is paid to this, but all fibre users 
may be confident that many times it is a decisive factor in 
assuring that a fibre needle point will stand up throughout a 
very heavy recording. 


Improving Alignment 

Many of the tone-arms obtainable as separate components, 
while of satisfactory length, are totally unsatisfactory in the 
amount of offset provided. In that case no matter what the 
position of the turntable spindle is in relation to the centre 
of the tone-arm back pivot, it is impossible to reduce alignment 
errors below a certain limit. With a greater offset the error 
would be made very small. 

This is precisely what the ‘‘ Lifebelt ’’ of old did, in addition 
to providing an absorbent and flexible connector between 
sound-box and tone-arm. Unfortunately, the “ Lifebelt ”’ is 
of little use with many modern sound-boxes, so one has to 
resort to other means. One method is to fit a short metal tube 
(about 14-2 inches long) to the end of the tone-arm. A 
‘sweated joint’ is best. But many people have neither the 
time nor the facilities for doing this, in which case a tube made 
from hard wood, which the local joiner or cabinet maker could 
supply at very little cost, would serve. If there is any difficulty 
in inducing the local man to tackle so small a job, a tube can 
be obtained from W. J. Bond & Sons Ltd., Milton Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W.10, providing the length required and 
accurate diameters of tone-arm end and sound-box bore are 
specified. It would be better to send the tone-arm and sound- 
box so as to ensure a perfect fit and so obviate serious leaks. 
For do not forget, a leak in this position of an acoustic conduit 
has a far more harmful effect than a leak fifty times as great 
at the large end of the horn. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE or tar HUGO WOLF SOCIETY “* 


by ROBERT LORENZ 


ITH the formation of the Hugo Wolf Society the 

gramophone achieved its greatest triumph as a cultural 
influence. This may seem rather a tall statement in face of 
the thousands of records published during the last ten years or 
so. It is quite true, of course, that such records have been the 
means of giving great pleasure to those who have already heard 
the works in the original, while they have proved very instruc- 
tive also in laying the groundwork of appreciation for others 
who are unable to prepare for an actual performance by a study 
of the scores. But it is equally true that the publication 
of nearly all the records of or- 
chestral, operatic, and chamber 


case they had none left to bestow on interpretation ; or they 
resorted to translations—in which case they were singing 
something that Wolf never set to music. The extent of 
their failure was clearly shown when Elena Gerhardt resumed 
her visits to this country and occasionally included Wolf’s songs 
in her programmes. But such was the fear of Wolf’s 
‘ difficulty,’ which a combination of the axe-grinding 
detractors and the failure of our native singers had by this 
time engendered in the mind of the musical public, that to 
have booked the Queen’s, or even the Wigmore, Hall for a 

whole Wolf recital would have 

spelt financial disaster. The 








music has hitherto followed a 
demand which the publishers 
could’ reckon with something 
like certainty on expanding. 
Generally speaking, one buys 
records of works one likes, re- 


corded if possible by one’s 
favourite performers. 
An entirely different ideal 


inspired Mr. Walter Legge when 
he created the Hugo Wolf 
Society ; for so far as Wolf 
was concerned there were few 
works liked and few favourite 
performers. The reputation of 
Hugo Wolf in this country 
had hitherto been almost entire- 
ly a paper one, if 1 may so put 
it. For more than twenty-five 
years our greatest critic had 
been labouring unremittingly in 
Wolf’s cause and, simply be- 
cause he could not write un- 
interestingly on any subject, had 
aroused a considerable amount 
of interest in Wolf, both as man 
and musician. Yet, during all 
these years, the Wolf cause had 
hardly progressed an inch. Let 
me take my own case as perhaps typical of many. I obtained 
Ernest Newman’s *“ Hugo Wolf” the year it was published— 
as far back as 1907. Later on I acquired Ernest Decsey’s 
Revised Life and Study,” and thoroughly steeped myself in 
Wolf’s tragic career and in all that these two eminent critics 
had to say about his music. Then I came to a full stop 
and was forced to assume the invidious réle of one know- 
ing exactly what to expect but waiting, apparently in vain, 
for someone to realise his expectations. Being a bad sight- 
reader, I literally could not touch the songs myself, while my 
musician friends had either hardly heard of Wolf or had 
been frightened off any inclination to study him by the 
persistent innuendoes of axe-grinding detractors that he was 
dreary, forbidding, and a mere imitator of Wagner. 

The War intervened, and Wolf became your typical Hun 
composer, to be eschewed as such. He had actually died 
eleven years before the outbreak of war, but the latter gave 
those axe-grinding detractors I have mentioned the very 
opportunity they wanted. Now, you would have thought 
that after the War the cumulative hammering of Wolf’s merits 
by Mr. Ernest Newman would have led to some tangible 
result. An attempt was in fact made by several singers of 
repute to establish a Wolf cult in this country, but it was 
quite in vain, for with the best will in the world they could 
not sing him. Either they used up most of their brain power 
in order to produce a modest illusion of German—in which 








HUGO WOLF 


long and short of it was that 
the few and far between efforts 
of Gerhardt and a handful of 
other German singers were quite 
inadequate to carry the Wolf 
cause perceptibly farther. 

It was after another long 
period of stagnation that Mr. 
Walter Legge stepped in and 
with a surprising combination 
of vision, idealism, and business 
acumen for aman of twenty-four, 
created a revolution and made 
musical history. He had the 
intelligence to see that if a series 
of well-nigh perfect performances 
of Wolf’s songs could be intro- 
duced into the home, where 
they could be repeated ad libitum 
until their beauty and subtlety 
had been mastered, the way 
would be gradually paved to 
an appreciation of Wolf’s posi- 
tion as one of the outstanding 
figures in music. It was only 
a matter of time, he argued, 
before those who had the essence 
of this appreciation in them 
would become such enthusiastic 
Wolfians that German singers, in the first place, would have 
to accord Wolf a regular place in their programmes, and 
that English singers would then be compelled to adopt an 
entirely different method of approach, which would ultimately 
lead to efficient renderings on their part. Mr. Legge’s 
argument began to justify itself in the spring of 1933, by 
which time two volumes of the Wolf Society’s records had 
been published, giving their owners the equivalent of two 
almost perfect Wolf recitals on any occasion they wished to 
hear them. It was not perhaps a particularly large audience 
which assembled at the Wigmore Hall on April 21st to hear 
Mme. Alexandra Trianti give a complete recital, but there was 
a perceptible atmosphere of connoisseurdom and intelligent 
curiosity about it, a great deal of which was due to the educative 
effect of the first two years of the Hugo Wolf Society. Indeed, 
to many, Mme. Trianti, who would otherwise still have been 
quite unknown, was now a famous singer, simply on account 
of her surpassingly lovely renderings of ‘“‘ Die Spréde,” ** Die 
Bekehrte,’”’ and two or three other songs in the second volume 
of the Society. 

The most stupid criticism of Wolf which has gained currency 
in this country is that he was the ‘“‘ Wagner of song.” This 
criticism suited his detractors because it stamped Wolf as a 





* This article was written before the publication of the 
Society’s Third Volume.—-R.L. 
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mere imitator. Actually it is as far from the truth as such 
generalities usually are. Though I know that there has 
rarely been a more ardent Wagnerian than Wolf, I would 
go so far as to say that Wagner’s thoroughgoing and heroic 
reform of the opera acted as no more than the spur of a supreme 
example of idealism and conscientiousness to encourage Wolf 
in his own very dierent reform work. Wagner has left us only 
a handful of songs, but enough to show that if he had taken 
seriously to song writing his method would have been entirely 
different from Wolf’s. Wagner could not have been a song 
writer, as his genius did not lie in that direction, but if we can 
imagine him as having been compelled to set to music precisely 
those poems which Wolf sub: equently selected, his songs, de- 
spite much fine music, would have fallen out of favour—in 
Germany at any rate—as soon as Wolf came along and showed 
how those poems had irevitably to be cet to create and at the 
same time perfect a new art form. The fact is that Wolf was 
faced with almost as difficult a problem in the reform of the song 
as Wagner was in the reform of the opera, and the Wolf song at 
its best is every bit as far removed from the traditional German 
Lied as Tristan is from Der Waffenschmied. And note, too, that 
the German Lied of the older type continued to be produced long 
after Wolf’s death, just as there was a reversion to the older 
type of opera after Wagner’s. This implied nothing more 
than that both these composers had so thoroughly exhausted 
the potentialities of the medium in which they worked that 
no one was able to follow them. This in turn does not neces- 
sarily imply that in the vears to come two composers will not 
arise who will surpass both Wagner and Wolf in their respective 
spheres. But that will not happen in our time, and will not 
indeed happen until life has fertilised literature with new 
emotions and the process has been extended to music. The 
modern reversion to the older type of Lied is well seen in the 
songs of Strauss, many of which are beautiful and charming 
in a conventional way but display surprisingly little subtlety 
for one whom drama has led and misled into such astonishing 
tours de force of musical refinement. 


In the face of Mr. Newman’s Wolf Study and his detailed 
commentaries to the two existing volumes of the Wolf Society, 
it is an invidious task for anyone else to attempt to generalise 
on Wolf’s methods and significance, but might they not at 
least be summed up as representing the very uttermost length 
to which one of the arts can go in complementing another 
without sacrificing one jot of its own independence, strength, 
and flexibility? The cerebration which accompanied Wolf’s 
preliminary steeping in a pcem he was to set to music must 
have been so intense that few brains could have coped with 
it. Indeed, as we hear and marvel at the finished product 
we are tempted to feel that there must have come a stage at 
which he temporarily underwent the illusion not only of having 
written the poems himself, but of having conceived them with 
the express intention of setting them to music. It is precisely 
this ability to re-live the thoughts of the poet in the act of 
conception, and the resultant discrimination engendered in 
selecting poems most suitable for musical treatment, that 
puts Wolf in a class by himself as a song composer. Just how 
he was able so consistently to preserve the accent and rhythm 
of the poem, while at the same time developing his musical 
powers to their fullest capacity, will puzzle at least one student 
of Wolf to the end of his life. Wagner, we know, tended to 
conceive words and music simultaneously, and occasionally 
altered his first poetic sketch to fit a musical phrase. Wolf, 
his poems already written for him, could indulge in no such 
licence, and this severe handicap only makes his ability to 
become first of all the poet of someone else’s poetry and then 
to conceive the whole as a musical-poetic product all the more 
marvellous. Everyone knows how disappointing it is to read 
a fine poem in a concert programme, with full appreciation of 
its purely poetical and rhythmic qualities, only to find sub- 
sequently that a Schubert or Brahms has set it in such a way 
that at scarcely a single point do these qualities emerge in the 
finished song. The poetic import may, it is true, still survive 
to some extent, but for that purpose a prose adaptation would 








have done duty almcst equally well. Where Wolf has failed- 
and he was bound to fail sometimes—to leave one’s sense of 
poetic rhythm and rhyme intact, it is safe to say that no on 
could have succeeded without cramping his musical powers. 
It is better to dwell, and dwell thankfully, on the times without 
number in which, as we listen to his songs, we retain the ful! 
sense of the poem as a poem, plus the added coefficient which 
lifts it on to an altogether higher plane. 


Like Wagner, Wolf underwent roughly three stages in the 
process of composing: the initial one where he was in a vague 
musical mccd, impatiently awaiting a medium to define its exact 
scope; the .econd stage where the medium was found anc 
was so thoroughly assimilated that it became completely) 
identified with the musical mood; and the final one wher: 
the brain came down to earth again and developed into a 
highly complex calculating machine. Up to the end of the 
second stage, Wolf and Schubert may well have submitted 
roughly to the same processes, except that Wolf’s musica 
mood was so much more subtle than Schubert’s that he 
instinctively reached out for a more subtle medium in which 
to incorporate it. It was in the third stage that the tw: 
composers parted company, for the simple reason that Schubert’s 
art es a song writer hardly progressed beyond the second 
stage. Compared with Wolf’s songs, Schubert’s are just 
musical moods in the first stage of definement, and it seems a 
little hard on Wolf that he should be blamed for subsequently, 
adding to this definement a refinement which Schubert never 
possessed. 

But how about those who are musical enough to appreciate 
the purely musical side of Wolf’s genius but are not sufficiently 
versed in German to savour to the full the amazing skill he 
shows in giving each word and syllable of the poems the aptest 
possible musical equivalent ? Without presuming to suggest 
that it should be adopted by the Hugo Wolf Society, I offer the 
following solution. Start out from the premise that a verse 
translation that will not shatter Wolf’s “‘system”’ is impossible. 
and eschew the artistic in favour of the severely practical. 
To be precise—subject the German words to an almost 
literal syllable-corresponding translation on the lines of the old 
Latin and Greek “ cribs,”’ except that the latter did not cater 
for syllables. The relationship between German and English 
will allow this to be done, though, of course, the result cannot 
possibly be English in the accepted sense of the word. To 
counterbalance this disadvantage, there will be the gain of 
seeing word for word exactly what Wolf was setting to music 
an amenity which a “ poetical’ translation obviously cannot 
provide. The ‘‘ English”’’ version will have to be printed thus, 
exactly underneath the German, so that it will be quite 
impossible to lose one’s place : 


An dem reinsten Friihlingsmorgen 

On the clearest springtime-morning 
Ging die Schaferin und sang, 
Skipped the shepherdess and sang, 

Jung und sch6n und ohne Sorgen, 
Young and fair and free from sorrows, 
Dass es durch die Felder  klang. 
That it through the meadows rang. 


Thyrsis bot ihr fiir ein Maulchen 
Thyrsis bid her for her kisses 

Zwei, drei Schifchen gleich am Ort. 
Two, three lambkins on the spot. 
Schalkhaft blickte sie ein Weilchen, 
Archly eyed she him a moment, 
Doch sie sang und ijiachte fort. 

But she sang and laughed afresh. 


Und ein andrer bot ihr Bander, 
And another bid her ribbons, 
Und der dritte bot sein Herz; 

And 1 third one bid his heart ; 
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Doch sie trieb mit Herz und Bandern 
Yet she made of heart and ribbons 
So wie mit den Laimmern Scherz. 
As too of the lambkins play. 

Again : 
Bedecke deinen Himmel, Zeus, 
O’ercover thou thy heavens, Zeus, 
Mit Wolkendunst 
With cloudy mist 
Und iibe, dem Knaben gleich, 
And practise, to boys akin, 
Der Disteln kopft, . 
Who thistles lop, 
An Eichen dich und Bergeshoéhn ; 
On oaks thy tricks and mountain tops ; 


Musst mir meine Erde 
Must me my own earth-realm 
Doch lassen stehn, 

Yet leave unharmed, 

Und meine Hiitte, 

And then my homestead, 

Die du nicht gebaut, 
Which thou ne'er didst build, 
Und meinen Herd, 

And my own hearth, 

Um dessen Glut 

Whose very glow 

Du =i mich beneidest. 
Thou me  begrudgest. 


And now, having made an attempt at discharging this 
unpleasant though necessary task, I feel free to indulge in a 
finale of personal enthusiasm which certainly has nothing to 
lo with the significance of the Hugo Wolf Society, though it 
has much to do with the peace of mind of one who cannot 
bear the strain of unexpressed gratitude. For some reason 
which is not absolutely clear to me, the first, the Elena Ger- 
hardt volume of the Society, proved not quite the revelation 
| had hoped for. Was it, 1 wonder, the palpably inferior 
recording, as compared with the second volume, or is there 
something after all in the very unwelcome suspicion I have 
that Gerhardt is a little slow-footed for Wolf, a little behind 
him in modernity and therefore lacking in perception of the 
astounding revolution that Wolf achieved in the creation of an 
entirely new art form? At any rate let me hasten to say by 
way of mitigation that I have had twice the pleasure out of her 
singing in the first volume since I have possessed the second. 

That second volume—shall I ever forget the Friday night 
in February when I first played it through! I had, it is true, 
already heard one or two of the records at Mr. Ernest Newman’s 
house the previous December, but if Mr. Newman should read 
this I am sure he will understand my saying that to listen to 
Wolf in the company of a man who you realise is absorbing 
five impressions to every one of your own is a little bit of an 
ordeal. And so the true manifestation had to come that 
Friday night and the next day and the next. Mr. Legge, to 
whom I shall ever be grateful for the intelligence and enterprise 
which made this revelation possible, may still recall the diffi- 
culty he had in deciphering an incoherent and certainly 
illegible letter. I can say without exaggeration that for the 
equal of the pleasure and musical stimulus I received that 
night I have to go back more than twenty-five years, to the 
time when I first began to explore Wagner—an exploration 
whose end, needless to say, will synchronise with my own. 
With the Harfenspieler songs as interpreted by Janssen I felt 
that this was no mere mortal-made and mortal-sung music 
but an unearthly and mystical ‘‘ experience.”” The impression 
which anyone’s voice leaves on a listener is difficult enough to 
convey in words. In the case of Janssen it is more than usually 
baffiing. The pathos goes without saying, but it seems almost 
as if between the time that his voice is produced and actually 
reaches the ear, it becomes encircled with some soft essence 
which imparts a peculiarly liquid effect without any sacrifice 


of virility. This comes to full fruition in ‘‘ Anakreons Grab,” 
which must be listened to on occasion directly after hearing 
John McCormack’s rendering of the same song, in order to 
savour to the full Janssen’s superb artistry. 

Then it was the turn of Gerhard Hiisch to delight in an 
entirely different way. I speak without any knowledge of 
the facts of the case, but here one suspects is a singer whose 
first contact with Wolf took place at an early age and who 
experienced therefore none of the tremendous difficulties of 
the older Lieder singers in learning a new idiom after the 
existing one had been ingrained in their system. Just as 
those who to-day learn Contract Bridge do not have to 
evolve painfully through Whist, ordinary Bridge, and Auction 
Bridge—-with a persistent tendency to hark back to the last 
stage mastered—so Hiisch seems to have started modern. | 
myself have rarely heard a voice with such tonal and expres- 
sive range as we hear it in ‘‘ Epiphanias,’’ where Hiisch 
seems to have three voices in one at his disposal. But his 
attainment does not end there by any means, for in addition 
to an astonishing technique he satisfies me like no other 
singer I know as a humorist, by which I mean a singer who 
has a musical sense of humour, not necessarily broad, 
caricatured or low, but adaptable to all average purposes. 
This perhaps is most clearly shown in “ Genialisch Treiben,”’ 
in which Goethe himself surveys life from the point of view of 
an average man, who has become too indulgent to be bitter 
about illusions he was never entitled to cherish, but just takes 
whatever comes his way. 

And yet I think it was Trianti whose association with that 
Friday evening will remain most strongly in my mind. Hers 
is the very rare gift of altering the plane of her voice so that at 
one moment it seems to be in the room and at another in the 
far distance, yet without any loss of volume. It is almost a 
ventriloquistic effect. My first hearing of her singing : 

‘So la-la!  ral-la-la ! 
Ral-la-la la-la ral-la-la-la ! ”’ 
in ‘‘ Die Bekehrte ”’ provided one of the most exquisite musica] 
experiences I have ever enjoyed. 

Finally there was Friedrich Schorr in ‘“ Prometheus,”’ 
surely both in words and music the greatest lyric-dramatic 
defiance of Destiny that we are ever likely to possess. This 
masterpiece, to which there is an orchestral accompaniment, 
provides the best possible refutation of the gibe that Wolf 
was a mere imitator of Wagner. Save for a few bars in the 
penultimate stanza, where there is a passage slightly reminis- 
cent of Wotan’s music—no doubt abetted by the fact that 
Schorr is so well known to us as an exponent of that part- 
there is not a suspicion of Wagner, either vocally or orchestrally, 
from beginning to end. On the strength of this work alone I 
would not hesitate to suggest that if Wolf’s genius had lain 
in expressing himself through the medium of the orchestra— 
or if he had been granted the time to acquire greater experience 
—he would have been the true end-nineteenth century suc- 
cessor of Beethoven, writing orchestral music of a rather 
toceatic type. Indeed, in so far as the post-Beethoven 
music is known to me, the orchestral accompaniment of 
‘‘ Prometheus ”’ holds a position of complete isolation in its 
strength, starkness, and rugged euphony. If someone would 
only come along to give us a symphony (in its broadest sense) 
with just that orchestral colour scheme and that flair for short, 
dynamic phrases But I must really pull myself up at last 
and ask what this kind of musing can possibly have to do with The 
Significance of the Hugo Wolf Society? Rosert LORENZ. 
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RNOLD BAX was fifty last month (born Nov. 6th). We have 

a pleasant custom of celebrating the birthdays of the very old 
with a festival. Why not begin a bit earlier (while, incidentally, 
we can give greater pleasure to the composer)? The B.B.C. 
has done a good work in letting us hear a fair amount of Bax. 
His Fourth is down for the British Music week in January, and 
a Fifth is to be heard soon after (Courtauld concerts). But is 
not the lack of recordings rather a scandal? The N.G.S. was 
early in the field, with chamber works, including that quartet 
in G, so easy to like, in which the Elgar quotations for so long 
passed unremarked, even in Cobbett’s Cyclopaedia. The 
current Columbia and Parlophone catalogues yield no single 
Bax item ; and H.M.V. has only Tintagel and Mediterranean— 
two discs (the earlier recorded choral piece, Mater ora filium, 
has been withdrawn). So, of the eight Bax recorded items of 
which I have trace, the N.G.S. accounts for five, and the whole 
of the recording companies between them, for three! This is 
the way we treat one of our most richly gifted composers. We 
cannot blame recorders heavily, for if there were sufficient 
demand they would record. Yet no one has established how 
far they can create a demand. I am not at all sure that a Bax 
Society is a desirable solution. It is pretty clear that at 
present the demand is not there. 


More Miniatures and Books Wanted 


Someone asks which Bax works are miniatured. Up to the 
time of writing (the series is being continued) there are: 
Quartet in G, the four Symphonies, Tintagel, The Garden of 
Fand, In the Faery Hills, November Woods. All except the 
first cost 4s. The Quartet is 5s.. There are other chamber 
works, not in pocket size, at from 4s. to 12s. (all Murdoch), 
If the note may be permitted, I would add that this is not a 
puff: I bought, and shall buy, my copies. I praise all the 
good things I know, irrespective of their origin. 

One of the questions often asked is, ‘‘ What books are there 
on this or that ?”’ From time to time I hope to give book 
lists. While we are thinking of Bax, it may be useful to 
mention that I know of only two booklets about his work, 
R. H. Hull’s A Handbook on Arnold Bazx’s Symphonies 
(Murdoch, 2s.): this deals with the first four ; and the pam- 
phlet on Bax in Chester’s ‘‘ Miniature Essays ”’ series. This 
(6d.) is in French and English, and has a reproduction of a 
page of MS., but it is too short to be of much use. It is rather 
surprising that there seems to be no chapter on Bax in any 
English book, though there have, of course, been a good 
many articles in journals, and Grove and Cobbett are to be 
remembered. I see difficulties in some diligent person’s 
collecting and publishing a series of such articles in books, 
each devoted to one composer ; but, with keen sifting, a lot 
of good writing would thus be made available which now 
quickly goes out of sight and print. New publishers issue a 
good deal of poorish stuff about music. They would be more 
respected if they reprinted such things as Mr. Edwin Evans’ 
series on modern British composers that appeared in the 
Musical Times a few years ago. This kind of book would 
bring up their standard, which is not at present good enough. 
But good books on music are rarely well supported. I hope 
that gramophiles may increasingly be looked to as buyers. If 
there could be plenty of sensible books at the price of a record, 
this journal’s readers alone ought to ensure a decent circulation. 
Especially, I think, those who cannot read, or cannot afford, 
scores, could get a good deal of help from the right sort of 
book. Even I, heaven help me, am trying to write one! 


How many “ Unfinisheds ”’ ? 
Mr. Mackenzie’s note last month about Beethoven’s un- 
finished piano concerto (he said he wished Schnabel might be 
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persuaded to make a record of the fragment) set me looking 
up this and other famous ‘ unfinisheds.’”’ There are actually 
three fragmentary Beethoven concertos for the piano. One, 
begun when he was 14, is among his earliest writings. Of this, 
only the piano part exists. Another (1790) has one movement ; 
and the third (1814 or 15) consists of considerable sketches. 
Ernest Walker tells us that the sixty pages that were finished 
show an ‘extremely fine’’ opening—as we might expect 
from the grand period just after the seventh and eighth 
symphonies, and the piano sonata, Op. 90. This would 
certainly be good hearing. We don’t want anyone to finish it. 


The folly foisted on poor Schubert provided = sufficient 
lessons to last music lovers a lifetime! Speaking of 
Beethoven’s output of concertos, | am reminded of the 


strangest piece of ignorance I have ever seen in a book written 
by a musician. It is a sentence the purport of which is a 
regret that Beethoven, who could so well have written piano 
concertos, never attempted the form. But I hope you won't 
judge all by that extraordinary lapse. The mention of 
Schubert reminds me of another—made, this time, by a 
lecturing layman. He mixed up Bach and Schubert, and told 
a moving tale of the latter’s having been cut down in the act 
of writing the Unfinished, being buried by the parish, and 
leaving twenty children. Why, six years before his death, 
he left the work in two movements, we do not know. Possibly 
he felt he had, in them, said all that he wanted to say, at the 
time. (He began the Scherzo, but dropped it quickly.) 
Besides the most famous Unfinished, Schubert left a good many 
other works incomplete—sonatas, operettas, a cantata, church 
music. There is room for a book on the unfinished music 
of great composers. We remember Mozart’s Requiem, which 
Siissmayer completed (and which, two years after Mozart’s 
death, a vain Count got performed as his own work); there are 
other unended Mozarts—a mass, operas, and possibly still 
more. Mendelssohn died leaving the oratorio Christus 
incomplete, and there is a bit of a symphony in C that the 
second edition of Grove printed. Then I recall Dargomijsky’s 
opera The Stone Guest, which Rimsky-Korsakov orchestrated. 
Another Russian who left fragments was Moussorgsky. 


Miming the Classics 

I hope a good many of the admirers of Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
symphony were able to see the Russian Ballet’s interpretation 
of it (Les Présages) at the Alhambra. Here was one of the 
best expositions of the meaning of harmony and counter- 
point—particularly of the latter. The memory of it could not 
fail to sharpen the perception when one went back to the 
concert hall or recording. The symphony’s avowed dramatic 
background made quite legitimate such miming in the eyes of 
all. I found no musician who objected to it. Brahms’s 
fourth was a more difficult proposition. This ballet, under the 
not very happy name of Choreartium, earned high commenda- 
tion also, largely because no story was imposed. Probably 
music of full modern symphonic complexity can never be 
perfectly translated into terms of physical action: the subtle 
development of ideas is beyond the power of mimes to equal ; 
but much ¢an be done, and that, I think, without spoiling the 
music. Yet what skill and imagination are needed! I shudder 
to think of the poor copies of Massine’s idea that we may have 
to see. The thing that links these exciting developments up 
with the gramophone is the prospect of cheap miniature 
talking-film sets, which a news paragraph informs me is being 
opened up by a British company. Doubtless we shall hear 
more of this through the excellent technical side of this 
journal. The right combination of gramophone and home 


film would enable Les Présages and Choreartium to become the 
inspiriting possession of thousands of gramophiles. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


4% {OST collectors, especially those interested in the practical 
\ side of singing, seem to feel the importance of the records 
of David Bispham. His autobiography is now unfortunately 
out of print, but it told of the remarkable career of a remarkable 
character, and was, moreover, a book that would appeal 
particularly to readers of Collectors’ Corner. 

His records, especially the earlier ones, leave us in no doubt 
about his peculiar gifts and characteristics, despite the fact 
that his voice had passed its zenith by the time he made them. 
it seems that in his-comparatively short but strenuous career 
he over-taxed his voice somewhat mercilessly, and that he 
edopted a too liberal interpretation of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s advice to him that ‘* the business of a singer is to 
sing.” The active life of a Wagnerian singer is not remarkably 
long, even in these days, but it may be questioned whether 
any would tempt fate by such colossally hard work as he 
habitually undertook. 

Bispham seemed to have had no difficulty in getting himself 
known. He may be pictured as a little man, but with an 
immense force of character. He possessed the useful faculty 
for getting to know the right people, and for getting the 
right sort of engagements, almost from the very start. 
Being of Quaker origin, he began by confining himself to 
oratorio, but was soon convinced that opera was his medium ; 
and, after a successful beginning in La Basoche, he found him- 
self in the enviable position of being able almost to take his 
choice of the principal baritone réles in Augustus Harris’s 
Covent Garden season. He places it on record that he was 
without a rival in the parts of Beckmesser and Kurvenal—a 
difficult thing for an ordinary man to say without being 
suspected of egotism, but Bispham was no ordinary man, and 
it may well be that his complete confidence in his own powers 
was part of the secret of his overwhelming success. A more 
modest man might have been content with a lesser achieve- 
ment, and might never have reached those topmost heights 
which were generally reserved for Continental artists. 
Although an American, he was immensely proud of his English 
parentage, and he never failed tostress it ; he came to England 
to build his career as though as a matter of course. 

The operatic world seemed almost to be waiting for him, and 
the important réles gravitated towards him. He had a 
positively uncanny flair for studying in advance réles which 
he thought would suit him, such as Kurvenal, Beckmesser, 
Telramund, Wolfram, Amonasro, Wotan, and Falstaff; and 
the solemn sequence in which they were duly offered to him 
may well have accounted for his feeling that his artistic life 
had been mapped out for him by supernatural powers. 

His great disappointment was Sachs, which he never had the 
opportunity of singing ; and he declined the réle of Mephisto 
on account of his lack of inches, though he contrived to be a 
notable Wotan, with the aid of devices to increase his height. 
Augustus Harris first invited him to sing Beckmesser (with 
Albani, the de Reszkes and Lassalle) on account of his know- 
ledge of the réle, but Jean’s indisposition postponed the event, 
and Bispham’s first operatic appearance was in 1893 as 
Kurvenal, which he undertook at short notice, again because 
he was prepared with the music, though without stage 
experience of the réle, and it is remarkable that he had no 
rehearsal except such help as the mighty Alvary could give 
him before the rise of each curtain. 


In the early nineties he appeared as Telramund in a notable 
performance of Lohengrin, with Jean, Edouard, Schumann- 
Heink, and Nordica, at which Mme. Wagner was present. He 
records that the master’s wife admired the ‘ melodious 
standpoint ”’ of the interpretation ! 


CORNER 


Readers of Collectors’ Corner would find much in the book 
which bears directly upon the collecting of early records, 
though Bispham makes no direct reference to the gramophone. 
The production of La Basoche, for instance, in 1891, found him 
in association with Esther Palliser as prima donna, and Ben 
Davies. In 1893 he sang the music of Daland in a concert 
performance of The Flying Dutchman with Andrew Black as 
Van der Decken, whom he mentions as the natural successor 
to Santley—a prophecy not, however, to be fulfilled. He 
mentions that Plunket Greene was appearing gaily over the 
horizon, and that Edward Lloyd was in mid-career as the 
successor to Sims Reeves, of whom there are some highly 
entertaining reminiscences, 

Bispham tells us with some complacency of the enormous 
and almost incredible number of engagements which he 
fulfilled in one year, and of his practically continuous singing 
at the Opera Houses of London and New York, but does not 
seem to have connected the failure of these managements to 
re-engage him with any possible damage which this great 
strain must have placed upon his voice. At any rate the fact 
remains that after this he devoted himself more to the histrionic 
side of his art, for which he seemed to have had an extra- 
ordinary aptitude ; and in London, in about 1905, he gave a 
particularly beautiful performance of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
in a light musical version of this story, with Isabel Jay and 
Walter Hyde as his colleagues. 

There were many sides to his character, of which a decided 
touch of mysticism, and, perhaps one may add, credulity, 
which was unexpected in so determined and forceful a person- 
ality : but we are left with an unshakeable conviction that 
Bispham was one of the big characters in opera, personally as 
well as musically ; and that he was, moreover, with the 
de Reszke brothers and Antonio Scotti, one of the little circle 
of the aristocrats of the operatic stage. 

Bispham’s records begin with his Red Label London issue of 
1902, of which his Sapphic Ode and Hark, hark, the Lark were 
given at recitals to London collectors last winter. I think that 
the Red Label copies were on sale for only a matter of months, 
as the titles do not appear in the 1903 catalogue, and my own 
recollection is that they did appear in the Black Label catalogue 
of 1902. (Can J.H.B., Fazackerley, throw any light?) Apart 
from the titles mentioned, which are Red Label copies, a 
Black Label copy of The Pretty Creature has come my way, 
in which his rich sense of comedy has full scope. In 1903 he 
added further Black Label records ; and two or three years 
later he recorded a large number for Columbia, which are more 
often met with nowadays, and among which Der Erlkénig 
stands out as being a most marvellous piece of dramatic 
singing, portraying the three voices with convincing realism. 
By this time he had quite given up opera, and except for 
Quand’ ero paggio; Gazing around, in Tannhduser ; and Dio 
possente in Faust, he seems to have confined his recording 
entirely to lieder and ballads. 


HERE has been an interesting sequel to the broadcast of 

records from Collectors’ Corner in June of last year— 
which seems still to be a delightful memory to many readers— 
being nothing less than that Mme. Suzanne Adams herself has, 
at long last, succeeded in tracing the ownership of her own 
Jewel Song record, which she heard played on that occasion ; 
and that I am able to look forward, with peculiar pleasure, to 
the experience of playing this and other contemporary records 
to her. I know that this news will be nearly as thrilling to 
many of my readers and friends as it is to myself, as it was an 
easy matter to convince those to whom she had been only a 
name that she was one of the most finished singers and most 
charming personalities on our operatic stage. I shall be much 
surprised, therefore, if something in the nature of a message 
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from her to her admirers, in a future number, will not be 
keenly anticipated. 


C.L.B. (Stockholm) writes, with regard to the numbering of 
records, of which some explanation was given in the October 
issue, that the figure 8 was used to denote the Swedish 
language. This was inferred through the records of Forsell, 
the great Swedish baritone, who is now, I believe, manager of 
the Stockholm Opera. C.L.B. quotes some titles and numbers 
of Forsell’s records, which date from 1903 to 1908 and include 
several of the standard selections as well as some of a more 
national interest. 

Among the many interesting records which this collector has 
lately found is Chaliapine’s Air de Sousanine, 22892 (not 
22982 as the ‘“ Who’s Who” has it). I must compliment 
C.L.B. on this find, being, as I believe, the only copy of 
Chaliapine’s 10in. 1902 issue yet noted. The disc shows that 
the recording was done in Moscow, and not in St. Petersburg, 
so will those who still have their ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ please make 
this correction? As this correspondent is anxious to get into 
touch with other collectors in Sweden, but is the only repre- 
sentative of that country in touch with “C.C.,” I give his 
address, in the hope that he will, like Elijah, find that he is not 
the solitary national member of his cult :—Carl L. Bruun, 
c/o Enderlein, Valhallavigen, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Another collector writes to say that the figure 8 apparently 
refers to the Danish language, since records by the Wagnerian 
tenor Cornelius are so numbered. It seems not unlikely that 
the figures 1 and 8, at any rate, may signify groups of languages, 
and that English is not provided for. 





HE young collector who found himself face to face with 

over a dozen unused original Melbas—some in their 
envelopes—three Odeons of Lilli Lehmann, an Eames- 
Gogorza duet, another by Sembrich and Scotti, but with 
insufficient pocket money to go round, was indeed in a cruel 
predicament. How many of us must have felt the same at 
some time in our lives! However, I think he did wisely in 
making sure of the Lehmanns. 





A.H. jun. (Mass., U.S.A.) considers that I have over-praised 
the records of Eames’ Chanson d’Amour and of Maurel’s 
Era la notte. In the case of the first, he fails to find evidence 
of any ‘“‘towering technique,’ and thinks that “ artistic 
singing ’’ would meet the case instead. I am not an expert, 
but on this point I remain unshaken. Regarding the Maurel, 
A.H. asks what I can find so magnificent in it. I have looked 
through my notes, and cannot see that I have said anything 
further than that it was ‘“‘ the authentic original rendering.” 
However, I will willingly commit myself to the expression 
ascribed to me, and although Maurel as an artist needs no 
defence from Collectors’ Corner, I cannot help feeling that 
he and Verdi between them had some reason for marking 
the phrase “‘Seguia pil’ vago”’ ppppp, and that Maurel 
correctly rendered it accordingly. Subject to correction, 
I doubt whether any singer has attempted to render the 
passage ppppp: certainly Sammarco, Ancona, and Ruffo 
accepted Maurel’s reading, and with the best of reasons. It 
must not be forgotten that the réle of lago was written specie lly 
for Maurel, and it would be a ticklish business to suggest that 
he didn’t know how to sing it. 

Admittedly Maurel was an ageing man when he made his 
Fonotipia records ; but if A.H. finds the voice rough, I am 
inclined to wonder whether the cause may not be found 
elsewhere : a faultless copy and a good reproducer should give 
magnificent results. I am indeed sorry to have missed A.H. 
on his visit to London ; and may I tell him that the Boston 
correspondent of whom he enquires is located in England ? 


OLLECTORS using steel needles for their rare specimens 

should do so with circumspection : I do not know whether 
soft tone needles are less destructive than are loud tone, but 
personally I use only fibres, and have had my pick-up adapted 
to take them. 


PPARENTLY it is going to be increasingly difficult to 

avoid the distasteful subject of the financial side of record 
collecting. Such widely differing prices are paid for perhaps 
the same record that serious misgivings may arise, and the 
buyer at one end and the seller at the other may feel himself 
aggrieved. The fact is, that some collectors are in a position 
to offer prices which sound extremely tempting, and so are able 
to give an impression of fictitious value, which cannot be 
maintained when their own demands are satisfied. The prices 
at which records change hands between collectors are their 
own affair, and nobody else’s ; but they may be misleading ; 
and especially is this the case when non-collectors think, or 
hope, that they see their way to make a bit of money by acting 
as middlemen. Naturally enough, they know nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the relative values of early records, and have to 
rely on pure guesswork, often with quite absurd results, and 
the temptation to exploit the position inevitably created by 
“ C.C.” will require careful watching. 

Collectors’ Corner has quietly, and without undue publicity, 
and on a non-commercial basis, done its best to protect the 
interests of collectors wishing to buy and sell; and I strongly 
recommend them to keep their affairs in their own hands, anc. 
to confine the cult to those who are interested in it for its 
artistic and historical associations. 


HE new Tom Bowling by Ben Davies is not only a huge 

artistic success in itself, but is the most complete bridge 
over the whole span of the gramophonic period that it is 
humanly possible to build at the present time. As noted 
before in ‘C.C.,’> Ben Davies was the first serious concert 
singer to make records for the G. & 'T. Company, in 1901 ; and 
I naturally felt a particular interest in comparing his latest 
rendering of T’om Bowling with that made by him thirty-two 
years ago. His original batch of five of his favourite ballads 
were most excellent, though somewhat stark in tone: but 
when it is considered that they represented the famous tenor 
at his best, presumably, we are lost in wonder at the opulent 
splendour of his voice to-day. To say that there is no per- 
ceptible falling-off is to understate the case ; and how he has 
preserved the sweetness, power, and breath control of a great 
singer in his prime into what must be something very like old 
age, is known only to himself. Any living tenor to-day who 
fancies himself as an exponent of old English ballads would do 
no harm by going to school and hearing the authentic traditional 
interpretations, which are now, luckily, to be made available 
in a worthy form. 


HE following real collectors’ specimens are offered for sale 
or exchange from various sources. All are single-sided pre- 
Dog issues. I cannot undertake to value these, and collectors 
must fix their own prices, which will be treated in confidence. 
Scotti: 052113, Don Giovanni and Falstaff; 052115, 
Rigoletto and Don Giovanni. Eames and de Gogorza: 034000, 
Crucifix ; 054071, La ci darem; 054072, Duet, Magic Flute. 
De Lucia: 52427, Jl Barbiére; 052111, Mignon; 052185, 
Carmen. Giorgini: 052105, Marta; 052106, La Favorita. 
Sembrich and Scotti: 054074, Don Pasquale. Tamagno: 
52678, Trovatore ; 052068, Morte d’ Otello ; 052102, Ora e per 
sempre ; 052102, William Tell. Boninsegna: 053049, Aida. 
Caruso: 52346, L’ Elisir d’amore; 52442, La mia Canzone ; 
52441, Non t amo piu; 52440, Pagliacci. Boninsegna and de 
Lucia: 054043, Faust. Leo Stormont: 2369, Hearts of Oak. 
Edward Lloyd : 3—2870, Song from the South ; 02090, Sing me to 
Sleep. Sembrich (Dog Label): 053057, Don Giovanni ; 
053174, Norma. 
Bona fide collectors only need apply. 


T appears to be the melancholy function of Collectors’ 

Corner to call attention to the passing of the great stars of the 
Golden Age, in the absence of more powerful and authoritative 
voices. Maurice Renaud died in Paris on October 17th, at the 
age of 71. A tribute to his great art appeared in “ C.C.”’ in 
January of this year. P. G. Hurst. 
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